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“- TENSION Envelope 


FACTORIES 40 Yoo! 


Modern, completely equipped Tension 
Envelope Factories are located to serve 
users of business envelopes everywhere. 
Each factory is a complete manufacturing 
unit, cooperating to serve the customers 
of all. 


For more than 60 years Tension crafts- 
men have been delving deep into the en- 
velope needs of customers. With this 
research and their 60 years of practical 
experience it is not surprising that 


TENSION KNOWS HOW. 
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Tension trained representatives are es- 
tablished in 40 important cities across the 
land, eager and able to help you with 
your envelope problems: TENSION 
KNOWS HOW to make better enve- 
lopes for every business need, including 
filing and packaging as well as mailing. 








TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. + NEW YORK 14, N.Y., 345 Hudson St., Canal 6-1670 +¢ MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St., Main 0547 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust, Central 2525 *« DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand, 4-4126 « KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell, HA 0092 
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Back Home 





THE KIWANIS 


Macon’s All 


MAGAZINE 


Set for You! 


By General Walter A. Harris 


CHAIRMAN, THE BIBB COUNTY COMMITTEE; 
MEMBER, MACON KIWANIS CLUB 


went quietly about the important job of making 

certain that all our war veterans are happily situated 
and ready to follow normal peacetime pursuits on returning 
home. It’s true our plan is localized in its operation to 
Bibb County but it is so sound and so human that it could 
well serve as the pattern for Kiwanis clubs everywhere 
to follow if they have the sincere desire to make our third 
International Objective for the coming year—Enlist 
every Kiwanian in a club community project for service 
to returning soldiers’—a reality. 

First one hundred citizens who believe that ‘actions 
speak louder than words” held a meeting. The purpose 
was to exchange views in open discussion of the necessity 
of providing means for the 
emotional and economic read- 
justments of the returning 
veterans. 

It was pointed out by those 
present who had served in the 
last war that the veteran of 
this war would be the victim 
of severe dislocation and that 
the matter of adjusting him 
so that he could return to his 
place in the community 
would, on account of the se- 
verity of the dislocation, be a 
matter that would require the 
utmost patience and under- 
standing. The man_ that 
comes back will bear but little 
resemblance to the boy who departed. He will have the 
same name and the same serial number but in many cases 
he will be an entirely different personality. 

After a thorough and searching discussion in town- 
meeting fashion it was agreed that the best medium to 
assist the returning veteran in making the necessary re- 
adjustment in his life was through a local group working 
in close association with such federal groups that have 
been or will be formed. 

Thus the Bibb County Committee for the Returning Vet- 
erans was formed and through the efforts of the committee 
a plan has been evolved designated as the Macon Plan, 


6 be is Bibb County, Georgia, and this is how we 


How Our Plan Works 


The plan calls for three major services that will be of- 
fered to the returning men and women: 

(1) A guidance service: (2) an employment service and 
(3) a home. 

So three major operation committees have been formed 
to which have been added two important administrative 
committees of (a) public information and (b) finance. 

The functioning of the Guidance Committee is to recruit 
a group of consultants or advisors that will be prepared to 
furnish advice to the veterans about the benefits to which 
he is entitled by law and to help him to get them; to advise 
him if he wants to buy a home or a farm or go into 

business; to help him select 
the proper school or college 
if he wants to continue his 
education; to help him obtain 
a job and finally and by far 
the most important task the 
committee performs is that of 
helping the veteran to over- 
come his complexes and to 
adjust his thinking, reaction 
and emotions so that he can 
more easily take his place in 

the life of his community. 
The war veteran returning 
to his home has overpowering 
emotions, many of which are 
conflicting. Of course he is 
glad to be home but he begins 
to miss the companionship of the men that he left behind. 
Cherry Street or Main Street is a wonderful sight but 
there are physical changes among the buildings and the 
crowds along the streets are different. He looks forward 
to seeing his old friends but he soon finds out that he is 
bored in their thoughts and conversations. Devoted as 
they are to matters detached completely from his own 
thoughts he becomes confused. He is a stranger in his 
own home. He hears about somebody who has prospered 
during his absence and he contrasts these situations with 
his sacrifices and the sacrifices of his buddies. Sometimes 


(Turn to page 27) 


he becomes resentful. 
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ULe | The American farmer's rec- 
Ct ord in production for war 
_ and home-front reaches an 
| all-time high. To him this 
OFt | article is sincerely dedicated 


By Norris FE. Dodd 


CHIEF, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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HEN all war production records are in, 

that of American farms will undoubted 

ly be at the top of the list. For the 
first time in history, a country has_ provided 
abundant food for her own civilians, for her fight- 
ing men and for her allies. 

\merica’s land and farmers have served her 
well Here is the story: 

This month the farmers are completing the 
harvest of four percent more crops than last year, 
and have marked up their eighth successive food 
record—five percent more than 1943's tremendous 
production, and 29 percent more than the aver- 
age for the pre-Pearl Harbor years 1937-41! 

The three wartime food productions—1942, 1943 
and 1944—average 23 percent more than the 
earlier period. Total agricultural production in 
1944 is up 22 percent over those five pre-war 
years, while the average for the three years of 
conflict exceeds the earlier period by 19 percent. 

Looking at those figures, we can safely use the 
word “phenomenal.” Since 1939, both food pro- 
duction and total agricultural production have been 
larger each year than in the one preceding. In 
other words, each new record only served to spur 

» the farmers to still greater efforts. 

They didn’t have the labor to plant and harvest 
huge additional acreages of needed crops. Machin 
ery, building materials, lime and phosphates, and 
many other farm supplies were not available in as 
large amounts as they could use. Despite con- 
tinued good growing weather, thousands of farm- 
ers suffered from disastrous floods during the plant- 
ing season, and drought burned out the crops of 
others as harvest-time neared. 

Yet the quantity and quality of food and fiber 
kept on increasing year after year. What was the 
reason for this contradictory situation? 

The answer is a simple one, but of far-reaching 
influence on agriculture in the United States. It 
lies in the application of conservation farming 
methods to millions of acres of cropland and pas- 
ture, together with new varieties of seed and im- 
proved techniques. 

These practices divide into two groups—those 
that are quickly and easily accomplished, measures 
any farmer can readily put into use and which \ 
produce immediate results, and those that cost 
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more, require complex machinery and 
extra labor, and may take years for 
results to materialize. 

It is the first group to which farm- 
ers at war must turn. Even the best 
of weather cannot keep production 
levels high if rains and winds are al- 
lowed to carry away the topsoil, plant 
nutrients are not replenished and the 
land is given no chance to rest from 
its labors. 


Practices Are Simple 
Such simple practices as spreading 
lime and phosphate, application of 


various types of fertilizers, strip-crop- 
ping, farming on the contour, terracing, 
growing of cover crops, crop rotations, 
seeding and mowing of pastures, and 
establishment of sod waterways have 





done much to increase production of 
food and fiber while protecting and 
conserving the nation’s basic resource— 
the soil. Many of these practices, when 
properly carried out, are directly re- 
sponsible for increased income to the 
farmer and greater security for the 
country as a whole through more ef- 
ficient production, increased acre yield, 
or the maintaining of yields which 
would otherwise decline. 

It is in terms of yield that conserva- 
tion practices have been so important 
during the war period. Since they in- 
crease production per acre it becomes 
possible to harvest bigger and _ better 
crops with no change in acreage, or 
even from fewer acres. Last year, for 
example, acre yield for all crops aver- 
aged 22 percent greater than in 1935, 
which was the slightly above average 
year before intensive application of 
conservation practices began under the 
government’s conservation programs. 
Range and pasture practices played a 


part in production increases by provid- 
ing more and better forage, and im- 
proved watering facilities, for livestock. 

Total agricultural production in- 
creased 40 percent last year over 1935, 
and 1944 is still higher. Food produc- 
At 
the same time, harvested acreage has 


tion alone is up some 48 percent. 


increased only six percent. 

I have a special interest in the results 
that have been achieved with the aid of 
better because the 


farming methods 


Right: Harvesting 1944 record 
wheat crop in Kansas. 


Below: 


Above: Bumper crop of oats 
harvested will feed millions. 


Agricultural Adjustment Agency ad- 
ministers the Agricultural Conservation 
Program—better known as the ACP. 
That is the means provided by Congress 
whereby farmers may receive assistance 
in the application of practices which 
maintain or increase soil fertility, con- 
trol or prevent soil erosion caused by 


wind or rainfall run-off, encourage 
better agricultural use of available 
water for stock and irrigation, and 


maintain and develop range and _ pas- 
ture—all of which help increase pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities. 
Both financial aid and materials, such 
as lime, phosphate and fertilizers, are 
made available where farmers need 
them to put soil-conserving practices 
into effect on their own land. 


Great Strides Made 

How far we have come in actual use 
of soil conservation methods in Amer- 
ican agriculture during recent years is 
readily apparent when figures for 1936 
—the year in which the ACP began to 
operate—are placed alongside those for 
1943, 


stone spread on the soil increased 419 


For example, tonnage of lime- 


percent, and of phosphate 1,433 percent. 
Artificial reseeding or partial seeding 


of depleted pastures and range showed 





Pennsylvania hay part of 98 million ton crop. 





pounds 


an increase of 6,555 percent in 
of seed sowed, while the cubic yards 
of earth moved in construction of dams 
and reservoirs for stock waters in- 


creased 801 percent. In terms of acres 
affected, contour listing of pasture and 


rangeland increased 644 percent, green 


manure and cover crops 80 percent, 
protected summer fallow 187 percent, 
and rangeland reseeded by deferred 


grazing 17,565 percent—the latter de- 
spite a 65 percent decrease over 1942 
due to the large number of animals 
needing forage. Other practices show 
similar development of interest among 
farmers and a resultant application on 


their own land. » 


(Turn to page 28) 
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How to get alone with people you Love 


By Rev. Edward W. Ziegler 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 


T is one of the ironies of life that 


our intimates often provoke us 


more than our enemies. 


I realized this with particular force 
when a young man asked me to conduct 
the funeral of his father. What puzzled 
him that his father mother 
never seemed to get along well together. 
He knew in his heart that the two 
loved each other and were loyal, yet 
his chief memory of father and mother 


was and 


was of their quarrels. 


Our conversation set me_ thinking. 
Against bores and people we dislike we 
can adopt a defense in depth and ma- 
neuver politely, but in the give and take 
of living at close quarters, we may 
frequently be angered or bewildered by 
some remark or attitude of a loved one 
and against such intimate hurt there is 
no easy defense. Hence the relationships 
which might be the richest and deepest 
are too often scarred with superficial 
friction—by very reason of their close- 
ness. 

One reason is that we leave the most 
delicate personal adjustments to chance. 
We accept sporadic stresses as if they 
were inevitable, and meet them in make- 
shift fashion as they arise, perhaps with 
petty bickering or sulkiness. But surely 
a truly happy relationship should not be 
subjected to such recurrent crises. Get- 
ting along with people we can’t get 
along without calls for deliberate plan- 
ning to avert emotional emergencies and 
to cultivate harmony. 


For this there are several neglected 
resources at All of us 
have peculiar ways of being happy. 
Little things that bring no pleasure to 
one person are the source of great 
satisfaction to another. By contributing 
to each other’s peculiar ways of being 
happy, we can greatly increase the joy 
of living together. 


our command. 





y 


Ability to live together 
with tolerance and under- 
standing vital to present 


and pattern of the future. | 





CHURCH 


Pt 


Flowers are offered to celebrate some 
event; a surprise use of flowers when 


or demand, can 
Recently a 


there is no occasion 
have a very telling effect. 
woman told me how one evening when 
the family sat down to dinner there was 
a man-made bouquet as a center piece. 
Flowers meant nothing to the man but 
he knew how much they meant to his 
wife. Involved in what he had done 
was the deliberate will to please, and 
even as the woman told me the incident, 
you could see in her face some of the 
glow of her first satisfaction returning. 


SPRINGFIELD, 





ch. 


Every day one of us, through acts 
of gifted simplicity, could express the 
the affection we let atrophy until it is 
questioned. One calculated act of kind- 
ness will often change the mood of a 
house in an instant. Minor acts that 
are nicely timed set in motion an end- 
less chain of reactions. 

In a neighbor’s house the other day 
an 11-year-old boy got up and cooked 
a waffle breakfast. The breakfast was 
a mess and from a practical standpoint 
the mother would much rather have 


done it herself. But even when I called 
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in the afternoon the mood of the break- 
fast was still on the family. <A well- 
prepared meal would have been enjoyed 
—a good deal more, no doubt—at the 
time. This one was enjoyed for days. 
A friend of mine was discouraged ; he 
felt that he was getting nowhere fast. 
It would have been easy—and ineffective 
—for the wife to tell him to buck up 
or to chide him for feeling low. Instead 
she took the trouble to make a list of 
what he had achieved during the past 
year, touching not only accomplish- 
ments in his business but things he had 
done for her and the children as well. 
The list still serves to keep his spirits 
up and offers tangible evidence that his 
wife appreciates him and took the pains 
to tell him so in an intelligent way. 
Largely families are held together by 
the things they jointly care about, dream 
about, plan for, and do with each other. 
Consider the excellent practice of read- 
ing aloud. It is an honorable custom, 
yet sadly overlooked in the clock-con- 


trolled rush of life today. We ought 


the reactions that are given. Thus the 
value of such experiences exceeds our 
enjoyment, as a buffer against later 
shocks of misunderstanding. 

It is hard to keep from transferring 
unconsciously to our relations with 
those closest to us quarrels and tensions 
that arise out of our business or profes- 
sional life. We take unfair emotional 
advantage of those we love. A quarrel 
with an office superior or associate is 
settled outwardly but it comes back 
again as we report the incident at home. 
This practice is to be guarded against 
at all costs. It is the source of many 
of the seemingly unaccountable disputes. 

The bride of a friend of mine used 
to correct his eating habits at the table. 
He would counter with remarks about 
pseudo-culture and point out imaginary 
dandruff on her collar, and the fight 
was on. One day he proposed that if 
either had a suggestion, it be made in 
writing. The idea worked: either the 
little criticism was not worth writing 
about, or, if it was, it received favor- 


cause we don’t fix matters right when 


they first go wrong! 


Some minor mis- 
understandings, of course, are just as 
well forgotten; but serious misunder- 
standings ought to be threshed out 
promptly lest they grow and become 
rooted in our emotions. 

To clear difficulties out of the way, 
there is no axe like a good principle. 
It is strange to hear some of us prate 
about principles in international life 
and forget all principles in dealing with 
those closest to us. We urge the rights 
of minorities and ignore the rights of 
our children. The right of privacy, 
scrupulously respected on _ principle, 
would go far toward ironing out many 
problems that create tensions in the 
home. We should at least accord our 
family the same courtesies we do our 
friends. If a friend is making a tele- 
phone call, we do not hang around; we 
do not open a friend’s mail or go barg- 
ing into his place without invitation 
or permission. Parents have no more 
right to throw away a child’s “junk” 
than a child has to destroy a parent’s 


not overlook the spur it gives to fellow- able attention when one’s pride was not 


ship; there is something of a ritual about involved. 
it, a sense of renewing things in com- 


It is a good rule to face difficulties 


“important clippings.” 
I once heard a strong and determined 


mon. Especially is this true if we at the time they arise and not allow woman speak of “the eternal right to 


pause and discuss what we read, re- them to increase unacknowledged. How 
specting each other’s points of view often in our relations we have trouble 
and learning about each other through at the same points again and again be- be held inviolate. 


slam a door.” Every one of us feels 
that he has certain citadels which should 
(Turn to page 32) 


WHY BE THANKFUL? 


By Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher, Jr. 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF GLENDALE, CALIF. 


Be thankful for the spirit of thanksgiving. The almost 
universal sin in our national life is ingratitude. There is 
a tendency on the part of many to forget to say “Thank 
you” to their fellowmen and to God. 

Be thankful for the common blessings of life. America 
is abundantly blessed with all the good things of life and 
yet we grow critical and crotchety instead of thankful 
and cheerful. 

Be thankful for health. Emerson said: “Health is the 
greatest wealth.” 

Be thankful for sight and hearing, and for the use of 
all your senses. Everyone ought to be thankful for these 
things. Robert Louis Stevenson said: “A man with all 
these blessings would be a strange kind of ass to feel 
anything but gratitude.” 

Be thankful for the spirit of friendship and brother- 
hood. One of the most inspiring signs of our time is the 
spirit of helpfulness and goodwill in Kiwanis and other 
Service Clubs. 

Be thankful for the country in which you live. Not 
only one day in the year, but every day, be thankful that 
you live in the United States of America. Why did God 
permit us to live here instead of Central Africa, China, 


Japan or some European country where the pursuit of 
life, liberty and happiness would be denied? 

Be grateful for the sacrifice made by our forefathers 
to give us a land of liberty where we may enjoy the 
democratic way of life. It is great, it is wonderful to 
be a citizen of the United States. 

Be grateful for the young men and women of our 
country who are now giving their all to perpetuate these 
principles. Because our cause is righteous and unselfish, 
God has been blessing our armed forces with success. 
We rejoice in the hope that final victory will soon crown 
the efforts of the allied forces and our sons and daughters 
will come home to live not only in a country, but in a 
world of friendly men and women. 

Finally be thankful for a country that “puts its trust 
in God” and recognizes Him as the Ruler over all. We 
believe that the Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, is 
worthy of our reverence and worship. We may disagree 
as to the date, but we all agree that we should set aside 
a special day and give thanks to God who guides our 
national destiny. 

“Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 

And this be- our mottoz_“In God is our trust.” 


PRAISE BE TO GOD. 
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NOT CHARITY 





By Gerald L. Clore 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, GOODWILL 


INDUSTRIES OF DALLAS; 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB 


HREE hundred Kiwanians re- 

ceived high dividends in per- 

sonal satisfaction for serving as 
directors in a unique business which 
shows an annual loss of fifteen percent! 
Any one of them will tell you the en- 
terprise is highly successful, even 
though its raw material is only cast off 
clothing and furniture, its workers are 
so handicapped no one else will hire 
them, and its customers are from the 


lowest income group. 


How It Started 


Called “Goodwill Industries,” this 
nationally recognized sheltered work- 
shop program employing the “unemploy- 
able” was started by a young preacher 
back in 1902. 


him as a missionary, E. J. Helms sold 


Convinced God wanted 


his Iowa print shop and prepared him- 
self, only to be told by the Bishop of 
Boston that he could not sail because 
of reduced missionary funds. Obedient- 
ly, but rather sadly, he accepted an ap- 
pointment to shabby Morgan Chapel in 
Boston’s South End slums. The poverty 
and suffering he found in the crooked 


streets of his run down parish chal- 
lenged him to action. When the people 
did not come to hear him preach, he 
collected and_ distributed 
clothing to his needy flock. When they 
snatched and fought over the dresses 
and over coats, he prayed. 

A few older people, and one or two 
handicapped, answered his call for vol- 
unteers. They cleaned and mended the 
garments so the poor would feel better 


personally 


instead of worse when they wore them. 
The fighting stopped when small sums 
were charged for each repaired garment. 
Out of the sacrifice and fervent prayers 
of that first winter, the simple plan 
evolved people 
remaking discarded things, were often 
themselves remade. Constructive work 
in a friendly atmosphere did wonders 
for discouraged people. 


How It Grew 


Having held the longest Methodist 
pastorate on record, Dr. E. J. Helms 
served his ever growing cause until 
his death in 1942. He had lived to see 
Goodwill Industries “Saving the waste 
* in ninety U. S. and 


whereby “discarded” 


in men and things’ 


—beil a Chance 


An American way of self- 
help for the handicapped 
proven sound in 40 years 
of successful operation. 


Canadian cities, and in eighteen for- 
eign lands. The ten cities with the 
largest service to the handicapped in 
1943 order, Los Angeles, 
Boston, Detroit, San Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Portland, Ore., Oakland, 
Denver, Milwaukee, Washington, D. C. 
and Baltimore. 


were, in 
Francisco, 


Nearly two million housewives last 
year contributed over a million bags of 
repairable clothing, and seven hundred 
thousand pieces of furniture. Five mil- 


(Turn to page 30) 








Home appliances are repaired by nimble fingers. 
Work suited to ability is provided. 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


AM going to call him Hank because that is as far 
from his name as I can get. 

Horatio Alger would have made a_ best-seller out 
of his life. It is a Rags to Riches opus if there ever was 
one. 

He was born in the midwest and in his boyhood worked 
on a farm where they had to wake up the cows, they milked 
them so early in the morning. The evening chores were 
done so late that they had to be done by lantern light. 

His father was uneducated, so he insisted that his son 
attend school regularly and not be handicapped as he had 
been. After high school, Hank worked his way through 
college and then got a job on a small western newspaper. 
From there he worked his way up to bigger and_ better 
newspapers until he finally landed in the best literary 
market on this continent—New York. 

He still lives there. He has half a dozen good books 
to his credit. He has sold articles to many slick maga- 
zines, and he has a daily and Sunday column now running 
in a great many newspapers. I don’t know what his in- 
come is, but it is certainly better than twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. 

With all that, he is the hardest working man I ever knew. 
| have seen him at his desk tapping the typewriter with one 
hand and shaving himself with an electric razor with the 
other hand. He drives himself that way every day, every 
week and every month. 

A short time ago I wrote him that I thought he was 
working too hard. I reminded him of the first verse of 
the first chapter of the gospel of common sense, which 
reads as follows: “What does it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world only to die and leave a rich widow?” 

The reason I call him Hank instead of using his real 
name is that, without his permission, I am reprinting his 
reply to that letter. It is a human document worthy of 
any busy man’s thoughtful perusal. 

“Dear Roe, 

Of course you are right about every expressed 
implied suggestion about my career and activities. I 
soon be 59, and at that age will be about ready for the 
undertaker. My health is shot. I never was anything to 
brag about, but I have managed to get a lot of work done. 

I never learned to loaf or play, two essentials for a long 
and serene life. In 33 years of daily writing, I have never 
had a vacation from the job. As you know, I have gone 
here and there, spent a few days in your house or in an 
airplane, but always the typewriter went along, and the 
daily stint was produced. 

I never learned to play any game, and my heart condi- 
tion has inhibited any considerable physical activity. I have 
a chronic sinus condition that has played havoc wth my 
general health for the last seven years and probably will 


and 
will 





finish me off this winter. I went to Arizona last winter when 
the doctor said I had to quit work immediately. 1 stayed 
nine days and came back about as sick as when I left. 

A consolation is that I don’t especially mind closing the 
book now or at any time in the near future. 


so habituated to hard and fast werk that | 


I have become 

would rather 
die in the midst of it than take a rest, even if I could af- 
ford a rest. 

My kids are grown, are through school, one married and 
the other trying to keep from marrying all the boys who 
apply for the job of husband. 

My wife is strong and healthy, will get along on the 
life insurance and, as you say, will probably marry again. 
This is no worry of mine. I doubt that a dead man has 
much need for a wife. 

If I were to die today, not only would I not object to 
the umpire’s decision but I would feel that I had won the 
game as nearly as the game can be won. After all, none 
of us is going to live this particular phase of life forever, 
and I have had my share of fun, especially if you consider 
that I didn’t have much of a head start. When we are 
dead, I doubt that five or ten extra years of life, or five 
or ten shortage, will count for much in balancing the books. 

Now I must get to work on the column. My love to 
your family and a restful day to you. 

Hank.” 

Hank is a good writer. He is a good husband. He is a 
good father. He never failed anybody in his life—except 
himself. 

He has had literary and financial success. He has had 
a modest amount of fame. He has never had any fun. 

All over this continent there are men living lives like 
that. In your town, in your Kiwanis club, men are work- 
ing, driving, slaving, scheming for a material success that 
isn’t going to mean much to them when they get it. 

“T never learned to loaf or play...” There’s the secret 
of it all. And brother, you do have to learn to loaf and 
play. You can’t just wait until you are old and have 
money enough and time enough to loaf gloriously—to play 
happily. You have to take lessons in loafing and playing 
all through your life in order to be a successful loafer in 
your old age. 

It isn’t enough to be a success in a business or a pro- 
fession, and a failure in your leisure hours. 

The boys will be coming home from the wars soon, 
please God. They are going to want to work hard to forget 
the horrors they have known. The chance is coming for a 
lot of us to get out of harness—to give them a chance to 
get into harness and give us a chance to get out in the 


meadows in the sunshine. 
Let’s give them their chance, and let’s take ours, 








me 
“Alle 





Ga" 





Yow ll Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


CHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


India, Russia, China 
DGAR SNOW is one of best for- 
« eign correspondents now on the 
He is thoughtful and acute, 
If he has 


iob. 
and sees below the surfaces. 
more sympathy with the great popular 
ocial movement than you have, be as- 


sured that you ought to read him any- 


how to get his clear, steady vision of 
what is going on. 
His new book is called People on 


Our Side (Random House, $3.50) and 


it is well named. Snow is interested 
always in the people and their struggles. 
here is no better book, for example, 
on the complicated situation in India— 
no better reporting of what has recently 
taken place in that great country and 


India’s future. 


The 


chapter on Stalingrad is unforgettable. 


no shrewder outlook on 


More space is given to Russia. 


Snow's pages are full of people—what 
they say and do, and how they look and 
hehave. The incident of a marriage in 
Moscow is an admirable bit of writing; 


t is simple, strong, and sharp. 


In China, Snow shows us the poor 


oppressed by feudalism. It is not a 
heartening picture. The hope for the 
future seems to be, after all, in the 


guerrilla areas. 

Here is a triple-star book. It is an 
example of the best American reporting, 
and for sheer interest it must be given 
a high place. 


Cluny Being Herself 


Cluny Brown was a non-conformist. 


She had no theories about it; but she 
enjoyed being herself, and she just went 
She 


London 


ahead and was. was the niece and 


ward of a plumber, which 





UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


seemed to her a rather exciting thing in 
view of the interests and opportunities 
of plumbing; but her immediate situa- 
tion did not prevent her dressing up 
one afternoon and going to have tea in 
the Ritz, just to see what having tea 
at the Ritz was like. 


Cluny’s uncle was distressed because 
she didn’t know her place, and sent her 
out “to service” at Sir Henry Carmel’s 
She enlivened exist- 
ence at Friar’s Carmel. Still she didn’t 
“know her place’—or did she? What 
was Cluny’s “place”? She finally mar- 


place in Devon. 


ries—but that would be telling. 


Cluny Brown, by Margery Sharp, 
author of The Nutmeg Tree, is charm- 
ing, readable, and not without mean- 
ings for those who want them. It is 
published by Little, Brown (no rela- 
tion to Cluny) and is strongly recom- 
mended as a relief from the omnipres- 


ent war literature. 


Texas 

One thing this war has done is to 
give currency to the Texas boast. Most 
ot us had heard this tall talk blowing 
up the Southwest but did not 


realize it was a staple crop of that 


out of 
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them always a few weeks old, at least. 


more helpful if | single out other books. 
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NOTE TO READERS OF THIS PAGE 


This is a kind of personal aside to readers of the book review page. 
delighted to receive in the past few months many notes and letters from readers, and 
have tried to answer all of them personally. 
govern these reviews? (1} | review only books | can recommend and praise. (2) | 
try to review only very recent books, but the requirements of monthly publication make 
| don't want to review books that will have 
been out as long as six months when the reviews appear. (3) | don't want to review 
book-club books, because they are immediately so well known, and | think | can be 
But I've had the worst luck! 
single out a good book and send in a review of it, a book-club chooses it! 
that makes me think the book-club folks are good choosers.—F. L. M. 
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region, like cotton and beef. But mobi- 
lization has brought the various states 
closer together, and when the boys talk 
about home, someone from Texas al- 
ways speaks up, with a drawl and a 
boast. 

Boyce House has a radio and news- 
paper reputation for telling the tallest 
ones. He has a new little book, Tall 
Talk From Texas (Naylor Co., San 
Antonio, $1.79) which is crammed with 
little stories of the big state, Pat Neff’s 
speeches, and Boyce’s own famous after- 
dinner talk on Hollywood. Some of it 
is a good deal like the old Texas Sifit- 
ings, with its too self-conscious funni- 
ness; but for a joke-book, this really 
rates high. 

° 


America Thinking 

It’s about time that people generally 
knew what is back of public opinion 
polling. That is what George Gallup, 
best known worker in that field, tells 
in his A Guide to Public Opinion Polls 
(Princeton University Press, $1.50). 

In this concise little book, Dr. Gallup 
commonly 


The 


average man is skeptical but interested 


answers eighty questions 


asked about polling procedures. 


He is also 
of their 


in his attitude toward polls. 


rather vague in his notions 
aims and functions, and what they ac- 
tually represent. This book affords an 


admirably clear and frank explanation 


of a socio-political instrumentality that 
is going to be increasingly important 


it 


~ 


the years to come. 


Whodunit of the Month 

Elizabeth Daly writes mysteries which 
are really puzzling but which play fair 
with the reader. Her characters are 
convincing. She has a feeling for liter- 
ature. Her Henry Gamadge is a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a smart sleuth. The 
latest Daly opus is The Book of the 
Dead (Farrar & Rinehart, $2). You're 
good if you guess this one, but then 
you're probably pretty good. 
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May | set out here three principles that 





As soon as | 
Of course, 
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Hyde Park Chicago 
Stages a 


An excellent way to buy a big 
share of happiness for a lot of 
orphaned and crippled children. 


far ADEEZ and Gentlemen! In the 

center ring we have”... It 

may not have been the biggest 
show on earth, this circus staged by the 
Kiwanis Club of Hyde Park, Chicago, 
with beautiful Jackson Park as the set- 
ting, but to the hundred and thirty-five 
orphaned and crippled children who 
were the club’s guests, it was the most 
fun they had ever had in their young 
lives. 

Past President Charles L. Leinde- 
cker, newly elected Lieutenant Governor 
of Division 4, Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District and Immediate Past Presideiit 
of the Hyde Park Club, was the organ- 
izing genius in back of this circus and 
outing, and did the stage managing with 
General Chairman Henry T. Holsman. 

An extra, added attraction staged by 
this same Charles Leindecker was an 
interesting parade headed by a volunteer 
band, ringmasters with their ponies, the 
carts being filled with orphans. Then 
came two huge trained dogs ... as big 
as the ponies. 

Tom Mix and The Lone Ranger were 
impersonated time and again by the 
joyous youngsters. 

Ringmaster Gordon S. Nathans wore 
a ten-gallon sombrero tipped at just 
the correct angle and his whip cracking 
was so exciting, the peals of happy 
laughter must have reached Heaven. 

If Messrs. Ringling, Barnum & Bailey, 
et al. didn’t have their talent scouts in 
Chicago to take in this circus they cer- 
tainly passed up a good bet. 

The food was bounteous, fresh and 
appetizing thanks to the wives of the 
Hyde Park members, in fact it was much 
superior to the usual fare of pink lemon- 
ade and hot dogs available at big circuses. 

“This outing was so successful and 
so thoroughly appreciated by the leaders 
of the three homes and the children that 
it certainly should make every one of us 
feel proud to be a Kiwanian,” was the 
comment President Franklin B. Platt 
had to make. 
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THE JITTERS 


WAR contracts, war work, all the phases of war as it 
touches big business, have made old-fashioned jitters a 
real malady of the times. It is interesting to note that our 


ever up-and-coming medical profession 
has discovered that one of the best ways 
to treat jitters or nervous breakdown 
is by hypnotic suggestion. 

The system used by most hypnotists 
begins with fixing the patient’s eye on 
some bright object, preferably one 
which oscillates or has some slight 
movement. The attention thus fixed on 
this object enables the hypnotist to divert the attention from 
this to the peaceful calm he hopes to create in the mind 
of the patient. 

The thought comes that a great saving may be effected 
in medical fees and in the time of busy, overworked doc- 
tors. The same results and the same cure for the jitters 
can be accomplished without going near a doctor’s office. 
It can be accomplished just by going fishing. 

There are several different kinds of fishing. Jitters can 
be cured by only one kind. Sitting in the back end of a 
putt-putt-putt outboard motor boat watching a trolling 
spoon is not good. A tasting rod with a wooden minnow 
to be tossed over the surface of lake or stream at frequent 
intervals will not answer. Tossing about on the high seas 
trolling with a two hundred dollar outfit trying to hook a 
sailfish or a marlin is no help. 

The one and only cure for the jitters is with a long 
cane pole and a can of angle worms. These two parts of 
the outfit, however, are only accessories to the important 
piece of equipment, which is a red and green bobber on 
the line at the surface of the water. A few blue gills or 
perch help, but they are not as important as the red and 
green float. 

This red and green bobber oscillates and undulates on 
the surface of the water and has exactly the same hypnotic 
effect as the bright object shown the patient by the profes- 
sional hypnotist. 

An hour, or at best an hour and a half of fixed attention 
on the red and green float will cure and soothe the worst 
case of jitters on record. The patient will forget all his 
troubles and be lulled into a nap out of which only the 
disappearance of the float under the surface can rouse him. 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


Then, having unhooked his luckless perch or blue gill, he 
can go back to peaceful nodding again. 

It is a wonderful cure. Every man who has ever tried 
it believes in the efficacy of hypnotic suggestion as dem- 
onstrated with a fifteen-cent red and green bobber on a 
fish line. 


“Work comes and goes... but the hobby goes on 
forever. It is a natural and joyful part of your life 
when things go well, and something to which you 
can turn for wholesome solace when all the world 
—Walter B. Pitkin. 


seems against you.” 


COMMUNITY CANNING 


IN rural communities, thrifty housewives always can all 
the vegetables and small fruits needed by their own families. 
Not only have they a superior product, but they have saved 


in dollars and precious points. 
— 


Even so, in almost every rural family 
there is a great waste of berries, small 
fruits and vegetables which are not 
needed for consumption and  \ 
which are hardly worth picking and 
marketing. The distance from market, 
the limited amount of labor and time 
for the picking are all factors in this 
waste. 





WM 


YS 





home 


In addition to this small loss from over-production of 
home-use canning materials, there is also the great loss 
berries, small fruits and 


Here again the labor 


among the farmers who 
vegetables especially for the market. 
shortage at picking time, the shortage of transportation to 
market, the lack of passenger automobiles on the highways 
to patronize roadside stands, and other war-caused factors, 


have played havoc with the profits of the growers. 


grow 


It would seem that one solution of this agricultural prob- 
lem would be small local canneries. The investment re- 
quired is comparatively small, and priorities can be obtained 
for such equipment. If there were enough small canneries 
scattered throughout the countryside, great savings in food 
and in money could be effected. 

Private investors are leath to put up canneries because 
of the short season in which fruits, berries and vegetables 


are obtainable. But if cooperative canneries were built by 
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groups of local farmers, both the growers and the consum- 
ers would benefit. 

As a Kiwanis project to bring a closer cooperation be- 
tween the farmer and the city man, work along this gen- 
eral line—with variations to suit local conditions—could be 
started this winter in readiness for the next canning season. 
The club could finance, plan, meet with the farmers to 
discuss this or allied plans, and do good work both in help- 
ing the farmer to save his surplus products and to make a 
little money at the same time. 

The local cooperative cannery would be a safety valve 
against low prices, over-production and the shortage of 
transportation. 


“Educate a man and you educate an individual. 
Educate a woman and you educate a family.” 
—Fannie Hurst. 


EXTENSION 


THE postwar period in Canada and the United States is 
eoing to offer great opportunities for fine Kiwanis work. 
Some of the best work done by our organization was done 
after the last war. This being a greater 
war, involving more millions of men, 
it will offer an even greater chance for 
Kiwanis to prove its the 
more than thousand and 
towns in which it functions. 


worth in 


two cities 

You know that Kiwanis has been a 
major factor in good work in your 
town. You know it will be a real in- 
fluence in solving your local postwar problems, and that 
your town will be a better town because of Kiwanis. 








If there were a Kiwanis club in every town on this con- 
tinent, the problems of getting our countries back on a 
peace-time basis would be simpler. This being true, isn’t 
there a definite obligation on every Kiwanis club to develop 
a Kiwanis club in every town and city in its own vicinity? 

Send a flying squadron of half a dozen men into a 
neighboring town and organize a Kiwanis club. Each of 
these Kiwanians friends there who trust his 
judgment and who will realize that the movement is eleemos- 


will have 


ynary and not mercenary. 

Make a survey of that neighboring town and see if it 
isn't ready and willing to have a Kiwanis club. You will 
do that town, your country, and Kiwanis, a good turn. 


“When your knees get wobbly, kneel on them.” 
—Rev. Henry Darlington. 


YOUTH 

THEY are coming back, those bright-eyed young men we 
sent overseas to protect our liberty. They will not be so 
bright eyed. They may not have the same old ready, happy 
laugh. They will not be quite so young, 
but compared with their parents they 
will still be very, very young. 

When they come back, they will have 
pretty definite ideas about how they 
want their country run. They are going 
to know a lot more because they have 
seen a lot and they have done a lot of 
They won’t be driven like 





thinking. 
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dumb cattle in the march of our postwar planning. They 
will know what they want, and they will be young enough 
and strong enough to get it, too. 

We may feel that we know a lot more about what is 
good for them than they know what is good for themselves. 
But little Willie has grown up; Sergeant Bill is a big 
boy now. 

It wasn’t a very satisfactory world we brought him into. 
Then 
We allowed our re- 
We stalled 


We had a gigantic de- 


True enough, we licked the Germans in our day. 
We let them win the peace. 
turned soldiers to ‘sell apples on the streets.” 
on the soldiers’ bonus for years. 


what ? 


pression after the war. 

Maybe he has figured out ways of avoiding the mistakes 
we made after the last war. 
he is all right. 
won't he be just as much all right over here? 


Maybe we are all wrong and 
He certainly is all right over there. Why 

Youth sees the world with bright, keen young eyes. We 
see through time-dimmed spectacles. 


A Texas Kiwnaian said that speeches are a lot like 
the horns on a steer. A point here and a point 
there, and a lot of bull in between. 


THE PROBLEM CHILD 


THE Kiwanis club in one of our smaller cities opened a 
Youth Center. The laudable intention was to keep teen age 
children off the streets, and from every angle the venture 
was a success. The children came in 
large numbers and enjoyed the Center 
to the fullest. 





As usual, there was one problem 
child. Sam Craig was definitely a bad 
boy. He enjoyed stepping on pingpong 
balls accidentally on purpose. He bullied 








smaller boys. He teased the girls and 
annoyed them while they were dancing. 
The committee in charge was at a loss to know what to 
with him. After a vain appeal to his mother, who 
thought her darling was just about perfect, they were about 
to deny him admittance when the young college graduate 
She was a trained 


do 


arrived to take charge of the Center. 
worker, but they felt that they had to warn her about Sam. 

She had a long talk with Sam and told him that be- 
cause to the Center to the 
was going to need a lot of help to be a success in her 
She said she felt that he was a natural leader, 
Sam 


she was new and town, she 
new job. 
and she would like to have him as her lieutenant. 
fell for it. 

A week later he was the busiest, hardest working boy 
at the Center. He had no time to be bad. He came early 
and stayed late. He was janitor, policeman, monitor, in- 
structor and bodyguard, and doing a fine job. 
no longer a problem child simply because a smart girl had 


put him to work. 


Sam was 


Absurd as it may seem at first thought, there are problem 
members in Kiwanis Every club president 
knows that they are a real test of his ability as a presid- 
ing officer and as director of the affairs of the club. The 
psychology practiced by this young manager of the Youth 
Center is perfect. Given work and responsibility, problem 
members change into valuable Kiwanians just as Sam 


many clubs. 


changed from a nuisance into an assistant. 
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Is Your Community Mobihzed For Peace? 


By Frank S. Endicott 


DIRECTOR OF PLACEMENT AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Local leaders must develop a program which utilizes 
local resources to meet local needs. Millions of men 
and women not in armed services must be aided. 


HE the like its 


beginning will probably come 


end of war 


suddenly. During a relatively 
short period of time it will be neces- 
sary to shift from an all-out war effort 
to peace-time affairs. Like the wheels 
of a great mill, our economy is geared 
to go forward. It cannot stop for long 
without serious consequences. 

Let us consider briefly what is about 
to happen in your community and how 
Kiwanis leadership can tackle the prob- 


lem of mobilization for peace. More 
specifically, let us ask ourselves “What 
can be done to aid the workers now 


engaged in the production of war mate- 
rials as they seek other employment ?” 

Leaders in business, industry, and 
that 
transition from war work to peace-time 


government seem to be agreed 
jobs is a problem for each local com- 
munity to solve. This is not necessarily 
the well known technique of “passing 
the buck.” It is a recognition of the 
fact that the community is a basic eco- 
nomic unit built around homes, churches, 
schools, and related organizations in the 
interest of Without 
intelligent Jocal leadership, we cannot 


its own citizens. 


hope to solve our conversion problems. 

It is not enough to plan an appro- 
priate memorial of our boys who do not 
come back. Nor is it enough to provide 
jobs for the returning veterans. We 
Millions 


in the armed 


must do this and much more. 
of men and women not 
services must be aided in reconsidering 
their vocational and educational plans 
in the light of local needs and op- 
portunities. 

Bill Smith left a desk job in the local 
hotel to work on a machine in a war 
nearby. What should Bill do 
when the cut-back comes? Should he 
try to go back to the hotel job or 


should he seek to use his newly de- 


plant 





veloped skills? Bill will be asking these 
questions and many others. Should he 
attempt to pick up his schooling where 
he left off? Perhaps he did not like the 
hotel job very well anyway and he 
needs help in choosing a new field of 
work. Possibly his family responsibili- 
ties have increased during the war years 
and now he needs to earn more than 
his old job can pay. In any case, he is 
a home-town boy who is facing some 
difficult decisions. 

Just where in your community can 
Bill Smith and thousands like him go 
for help? 

Or, take the case of Jim Jones. 
came to your town from a smaller one 
and got a war job. What should Jim do 
when the big war contract is cancelled ? 
Should he go _ back 
from? Is_ there a job for him there? 
Do you want to keep him in your com- 
Where can Jim Jones go for 


Jim 


where he came 


munity ? 
help? 
Then there is Mary Brown who, like 
millions of patriotic and _ intelligent 
women, took a job in a local office. She 
has been a fine worker and has proved 
her value to any employer who needs 
efficient help. What shall Mary do 
about her job? Should she quit so that 
a man can have employment? She, too, 
a career and the opportunity to 
Where in your community can 
go for help? In other words, 


wants 


earn. 


Mary 


This is the sec- 
ond in a series of 
three articles by 
Frank S. Endicott 
on postwar eme 
ployment, 


is your community mobilized for peace? 

It is, of course, impossible to propose 
a specific plan for your town or city. 
Local leaders must develop a program 
which utilizes local resources to meet 
local needs. It may be helpful, how- 
ever, to indicate what might be con- 
sidered the essential features of an 
organized attack upon these conversion 
problems. 

1. Since the adjustments are prima- 
rily personal problems of individ- 
uals, only a trained and experi- 
enced counselor can offer effective 
aid. One or more such counselors 
should be provided, preferably on 
a paid full-time basis. 

2. An information center should be 
established, open 
during the day. 
general questions can be answered 


evenings and 


Here the more 


and printed materials made avail- 
able. The local library might well 
serve this purpose. 

3. Individuals seeking help should be 
registered, and basic data properly 
recorded so that the counselors 
and advisers will not have to ask 
over and over the usual routine 
questions. This service requires 
an office, records, files and clerical 
workers. 

4. For certain individuals a testing 
service is essential. Measures of 

vocational interest and aptitude as 

well as other tests have been 

proved of value in careful self 

analysis. No one should attempt 
to interpret such tests who has 
not had special training. 

5. A group of business and profes- 
sional leaders should be selected 
and trained to act as advisers. 

Their function would be to ex- 

plain opportunities in the fields 

they represent and to offer sug- 
gestions to interested individuals. 

In most the 


would be referred to the advisers 


instances worker 
by the counselor. 
6. Since jobs must be supplied by 
local employers, a well organized 
(Turn to page 29) 
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“Gentlemen Songsters 
All Are We’”’ 


The Shelton, Connecticut Kiwanis club 
is becoming 
be- 
cause of 
its talented 


famous 


singers. 
These Ki- 
wanis Song- 
sters were 
definitely 
started on 
the route to 
concer st 
work when 
a visiting 
Kiwanian 
urgedthe 
club to send 
the singers 
to the New 
England 
District 
Convention. 
Rising to the occasion that brought them 
before the annual governor’s dinner with 
a thousand at- 
tendance, the Shelton singers gave a 
performance that was so_ enthusiasti- 
that their has 
the entire New 


ans. 
of State; 


Kiwanis delegates in 


received fame 
throughout 


England district. The popularity of the 


cally 
spread 


Kiwanis singers has been greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that much of the pro- 
ceeds from their programs have been 
contributed to the underprivileged child 


fund. 


No Flies on Scouts 


El Paso, to be 
proud of the boy scouts in Kiwanis 
When Lieutenant Dan Ear- 
air hero of the South 


Texas, has reason 


Troop 25. 
heart, 
took them through the gunnery school 


Pacific, 





Presentation of the flag of the State of Delaware to the Hickman 
Memorial Gymnasium, Hickman Field, by Dover, Delaware, Kiwani- 


From left to right are: Past Pres. William J. Storey, Secretary 
Honorary Kiwanian Walter W. Bacon, Governor of the 
State of Delaware, and Dr. Floyd P. H. Moore, President of the 
Dover Kiwanis Club. 


at Biggs Field he was astounded at their 
ability to name fighter planes, bombers, 
and the different parts of the planes 
almost as well as seasoned airmen. The 
scouts were 
put into the 
turrets and 
were shown 
how to ma- 
the 
guns in sim- 
ulation of 
actual com- 
bat. Each 
boy had 
machine 


neuver 


gun target 
practice un- 
der the di- 
rection of 
men who 
have re- 
turned from 
combat on 
the fighting 
fronts to 
teach in the gunnery school. The target 
practice took place in a dark room, with 
enemy planes approaching the young 
gunners on a large screen, and with 
sound effects to give the impression 
of roaring motors and machine gun fire. 
Under the direction of Lieutenant E. L. 
Thompson the boys were taken through 
some of the B-24 bombers which are 
parked on the airfield. 


Bit o’ Pleasure 

Recently Mr. Walter P. Thompson, 
president of the New 
York, Kiwanis club received in a letter 


Baldwinsville, 


an empty cigarette wrapper bearing the 
notation “France, July 7, 1944: Many 
The 
wrapper also bore the tag “Irom your 
3aldwinsville, New York, Ki- 


thanks from the boys on cots.” 


friends, 


wanis club sponsors,” identifying it as 
one of the packages in the shipment of 
cigarettes sent to men overseas through 
a fund raised by this club. 

The members of Baldwinsville were 
interested in hearing that their efforts 
were being appreciated by the sick and 
wounded over there. The club is now 
affiliated with a new campaign to raise 


a fund for more cigarettes to go across. 


Twice The Winner 

the the Montreal, 
Kiwanis Air Cadet Squadron won the 
“Walsh Drill Trophy” recently. Air 
Vice-Marshal G. V. Walsh, O.B.E., a 
former Air Officer Commanding No. 3 


lor second time 


Training Command, Royal Canadian 


Air Force at Montreal, and now sta- 
tioned at Washington, D. C., as Chief 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force, pre- 
sented the “Medal of Honour” to Flight 
Sergeant Albert Wares, leader of the 
winning Montreal Kiwanis Air Cadet 
Precision Squad, in competition with all 
other Air Cadet units in the area for 
the award of the “Walsh Drill Trophy.” 





Air Vice-Marshal 


G6. V. Walsh (right) 
"Walsh Drill Trophy'' to Flight Sergeant Albert 
Wares, leader of the Montreal Kiwanis Air Cadet 


presents 


Squad. Squadron Leader Charles H. 


Butterworth looks on. 


Precision 
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The Modesto, California, club is proud of its 4-H Club pig project and wishes not only to continue 
the pig project but to branch out into other lines of agriculture in order to assist 4-H Club work. 
Left to right: Al Voltz, Robert Courtney, 4-H Club member with his Berkshire Hogs, R. E. Whitburn, 
President Modesto club, Rex Knoles, Keith Davis and G. E. Fullerton. 





fhe “big six" Kiwanians at the Niagara Falls, New York, twenty-fifth anniversary celebration. Left to 
right: International Trustee Dr. Carl C. Koester, Lieutenant Governor Norman W. Nachbar, First Inter- 
national President George F. Hixson, President of Niagara Falls club Elton C. Schwinger, District 

Secretary, Charles G. Rand, District Governor Larue F. Smith. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Alliante, Nebraska, helped promote and carry to a successful conclusion the first 
annual cub-scout and parent picnic at the city park. More than 250 were present and a grand time 
was had by all. 
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Pigs Is Pigs 

Modesto, California’s pig project has 
proved so successful, the working plan 
of operation is published for the ben- 
efit of other clubs interested in under- 
taking a like project—Editor. 

In order to initiate the project, four 
purebred Berkshire gilt pigs were pur- 
chased. These pigs were given out to 
4-H Club members. The Agricultural 
Committee drew up an agreement with 
these club members making arrange- 
ments whereby (1) the Kiwanis club 
would have the first selection and be- 
come the owner of one gilt from each of 
the first two litters which were raised 
by the 4-H Club member; (2) the gilts 
were to be held by the 4-H Club mem- 
bers until they were of breeding age 
and were equal in quality to the origi- 
nal animal; (3) the Kiwanis club 
would take care of the registering of 
the pigs and also the breeding of them; 
(4) the project would be carried on 
as a regular 4-H Club project under the 
supervision of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and the Kiwanis Agricul- 
tural Committee; (5) the 4-H Club 
member would make his best efforts to 
properly grow out and manage the pig; 
and (6) the Kiwanis club would bear 
the responsibility in the case of loss of 
the pig and the 4-H Club member would 
not be responsible for the payment of 
any money regarding the project. Up- 
on the completion of the terms of the 
agreement, the Kiwanis club relinquishes 
all rights to the original animal which 
then becomes the sole property of the 
4-H Club member. 

At the present time the Kiwanis club 
still has the ownership of 15 purebred 
gilt pigs. Those which are the best will 
be given out to club members and those 
pigs which do not show good breed type 
will be sold and the money returned to 
the Kiwanis club funds. As soon as 
sufficient money is returned from the 
pig project, other 4-H projects such 
as purebred calf projects will be pur- 
chased by the Kiwanis club to be given 
out to the 4-H Club members. 


To Be or Not T. B. 

The Georgetown, Delaware, Kiwanis 
club in cooperation with the Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Society has made it possible 
for all the interested adults of George- 
town to be given an X-ray examination 
for the purpose of an early diagnosis of 
tuberculosis. Georgetown is the only 
town in the State of Delaware where 
this service is offered. 
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Old Timers’ Roundup 


The summer of 1944 marked the 
100th anniversary of Kokomo and How- 
ard County, Indiana, and to the Koko- 
mo Kiwanis club was assigned the 
pleasant task of contacting and arrang- 
ing for the participation of all natives 
of Howard County 75 years of age and 
over The 
club provided a bus for transporting 50 
pioneers in a parade the principal fea- 


in a centennial celebration. 


ture of the celebration. 

The Kokomo, Indiana, Kiwanis club 
again sponsored a boys baseball team, 
providing their equipment and giving 
them as much moral support as possible. 
The club made it possible for their team 
to make a trip to Indianapolis where 
they played and won a game with an 
Indianapolis boys team after which they 
took in a professional ball game. Many 
of the boys said this was the first pro- 
fessional game they had ever seen and 
of course, all of them gave enthusiastic 


reports. 


A New High 
All proceeds “Treasure 
Karnival” 


Ontario, 


the 

Trail program and 

sponsored by the Oshawa, 
club, which packed 6,000 persons into 
the Oshawa Arena, will be turned over 
to the Oshawa Sea Cadet Corps, spon- 
sorship of which is one of the club’s 


from 
radio 


major projects. Proceeds from the two 
“Karnival” nights in the Arena will be 
used to help underprivileged children in 
the community, and for various war 
services. Last year, chiefly through the 
annual “Karnival,” this club raised 
$6,000 and donated $4,000 to war serv- 
ices. This year, through sponsorship 
of “Treasure Trail” as well as the “Kar- 
nival” they will likely raise consider- 
ably more than last year, so their activ- 
ities on behalf of community youth and 
war efforts will reach a new high rec- 
ord. To Kiwanian Cyril Souch, Ways 
and Means Committee chairman, goes 
much of the credit for planning and 
carrying through the big events in the 
arena. But he modestly passes on the 
credit to his 65 fellow Kiwanians who 
all worked like Trojans to assure the 
success of the three events which consti- 
tute the one and only annual appeal to 
fellow citizens for practical support. 


Most Commendable 


The Anderson, Indiana, club has pur- 
chased a set of Compton’s Encyclopedia 
to be used by the handicapped children’s 
class at a local school. 





They came by bus from all over the county to help Kekomo, Indiana, celebrate its 100th anniversary, 
these pioneers of 75 years and over, as guests of the Kiwanis club. 





Here are a few of the sixty-one children from the Kentucky Children's Home who were sent to the 
YMCA Camp Piomingo for a ten-day vacation by the Louisville, Kentucky, Kiwanis club. Handicraft 
held the boys' interest more than any other activity. 





Here are a few of the Kiwanis leaders who attended the inter-club meeting recently sponsored by the 
three Amarillo, Texas, clubs. Sixth from the left is shown Post International President H. G. Hatfield 
and fourth from the right is District Governor ''Coxie'’ Stark. 


They Think Nothing of It! 


Getting 800 people together for an 
inter-club meeting down in Texas were 
distances are great is an accomplish- 
ment in peacetime but in wartime it’s a 
feat. The three Amarillo, Texas, clubs 
(Amarillo, North Amarillo and San 


Jacinto) recently did just that. The 


meeting, which was the largest inter- 
club meeting ever held in division VII, 
was represented by all eleven clubs of 
that division. Two of the highlights 
of the evening were remarks by Past 
International President H. G. Hatfield 
of Oklalioma City and an outstanding 
address by District Governor ‘‘Coxie” 
Stark. 








Memphis, Tennessee, Kiwanians brought joy to many 4-H club boys 
and girls when they distributed 4000 chicks among them. 


Nice Juicy Steak? 
The 


Colorado, 


annual Arvada - Wheatridge, 


Kiwanis Club’s baby beef 
show held at Arvada is “worth crowing 
about.” 

The Arvada show is regularly divided 
into two parts, the first part being the 
fat beef with the 
following prizes: First, $5.00; Second, 
$3.00; Third, $2.00; and $1.00 for all 


judging of calves, 


other entries. 
The of the 
achievement contest, for the boy who 


second part show is an 
can show the greatest net gain per day 
of feed during the fattening period. This 
contest is judged from the record books 
and the winners were announced at the 
the Kiwanis 4-H 
Club, The prizes in this contest are: 
First $10.00; Second $5.00; Third $3.00; 
and $1.00 for all other entries. 

Don Harkness, who won permanent 


possession of the original cup offered 


annual meeting of 


by the club by winning it in 1941, 1942, 
and 1943, and who won again in 1944, 
was awarded the reserve championship 
of the Western National Stock Show in 
his Aberdeen - Angus, 


January, for 


“Junior.” 


In Pursuit of Culture 


A collection of approximately 5,000 
Indian relics has been obtained by the 
Durham, North Carolina, Kiwanis club 
from T. W. 


the club intends to find a permanent lo- 


Worley of Roxboro, and 


cation for the collection, thus letting it 


be the nucleus of a collection of his- 


torical cultural and antiquarian §speci- 


mens of the Durham area. 





The collection 
contains corn 
grinders, 
knives, axes, 
tomahawks, 
spear heads, 
fleshers, barbed 
unbarbed 

heads, 


and 

arrow 
and a few 
chieftain’s or- 
The 
items are made 
different 


naments. 


of 
types of stone, 
flint, shale and 
talc stone. 


in the col- 

lection is a handwrought 
plow blade, one of the earl- 
iest types of turning plow 
blades made in farm shops prior to the 
invention of the moldboard plow. 

“The Kiwanis club plans to foster a 
permanent museum society which will 
be supported by membership fees and 
be separate from the club,’”’ A. M. Proc- 
tor, president of the club, stated. 


To the Highest Bidder 


In order to raise funds for its work 
among the 
Brockville, Ontario, Kiwanis club spon- 
sored a radio auction. This unique un- 


underprivileged children 


dertaking was the first appeal made by 
the recently organized club for public 
support of the community service proj- 
ects. The items auctioned were donated 
by merchants and firms of Brockville. 
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Above: "Junior,'' prize winning Aberdeen-Angus, with his owner at 
f left, Don Harkness. 

One item CON- of Division [If and a member of the Arvada-Wheatridge, Colorado, 
suming interest club and at the right is Earl Chambers, president of the club. 


Next is Maxwell A. Newell, lieutenant governor 


All the articles except one a Jersey 

calf were sold before the auction went 

off the air. 
Mr. R. E. 


club, said the results were far beyond 


Dallyn, president of the 


the expectations of the club and the 
$1,225 raised through the auction would 
permit the club to go ahead and carry 
out the program it had planned for the 


underprivileged children. 


Two Weeks of Heaven 
Each year 200 underprivileged boys 
Nova 


spend a pleasant two-week vacation at 


and girls of Sydney, Scotia, 
a camp located on the Mira River, as the 
guests of the Sydney Kiwanis club. The 
children, who are under the supervision 
of nurses of the Public Health Depart- 
marked improvement in 


ment, show 


health at the end of their stay. 





Kiwanians and collection of Indian relics recently purchased as the nucleus of a collection of historical 


and cultural items concerning Durham, North Carolina and county. 


Left to right: J. P. Gwaltney, 


member of the club's Museum Committee; R. H. Hurst, chairman of committee, A. M. Proctor, presi- 
dent of the club, and J. H. Coman, member of the committee. 
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Outstanding Activity 

The 13th annual Indiana 4-H Junior 
Leader Training Conference will never 
be forgotten by 319 farm youths from 
90) This conference 
held on the campus of Indiana Central 
College, Indianapolis, sponsored 
jointly by the Kiwanis Clubs of Indi- 
ana and the Agricultural Extension 
Service of Purdue University. District 
Governor Jack Rhoades told the dele- 
gates that Kiwanians and 4-H members 
have many things in common and that 
each group’s motto, “We Build,” for 
the Kiwanians and “To Make the Best 
Better” for the 4-H’ers, go well together 
in rounding out a good program of cit- 


Indiana counties. 


was 


izenship. 


On the Beam 


As a part of their year’s program the 
American Wartime Citizenship Com- 
mittee of the Payette, Idaho, Kiwanis 
club presented awards to several out- 
standing senior students of the Payette 
High School. Other objects of the com- 
mittee are to furnish entertainment for 
members in the service, to send gifts 
to servicemen, assist in war bond drives 
and to the blood bank, 
promote citizen leadership institutes and 
the 
finding employment for discharged sol- 


contributions 


‘ 


‘get out and vote” campaign and 
diers. 


Blood Bank for Needy 


The Greensboro, North Carolina, Ki- 
wanis club has undertaken of 
its projects for 1944, the establishment 
of a Blood Plasma Bank for needy cases 
in its city. The plasma will be distrib- 
uted by the Medical and Hospitaliza- 
tion Fund which is supported entirely 
by the Community Chest, and will be 


as one 


available gratis to all needy cases. The 
bank will consist of fifty units of plas- 
ma. The blood donat:ons for preparing 
the plasma have been contributed by 
the members and wives of the Greens- 
boro club. 


Juvenile Jivers 


The Boys’ Band of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, sponsored by the Kiwanis club 
may not be a name band, but it cer- 
tainly is a top flight boys’ band. Music 
Week is the “week of the year” to the 
boys of the band. They really put their 
best foot forward then and give a con- 
cert which makes the Kiwanian spon- 
sors proud of their project. 
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The American Wartime Citizenship Committee of the Payette, Idaho, Club presented awards to several 


outstanding senior students of the Payette high school. 


From left to right: District Governor Edson 


Deal of Nampa; students: Richard Fisk, Donald Preston, Robert Peterman, Richard Ohms, Bill Rowberry 
and J. C. Palumbo, chairman of the committee. 


In 1938 the club launched a Boys’ 
Band. About twenty-five instruments 
were bought and lent to underprivileged 
boys. With the groundwork laid they 
then set to work to rent a practice hall, 
furnish music, and engage a competent 
leader. The yearly climax is the con- 
cert in the Senior High School Audi- 
torium, always held on Tuesday night 
of Music Week. 

The net profit from the 1944 concert 
will exceed $1,400. This sum will not 
only maintain the band and individual 
musical instruction for a full year, but 
it will contribute towards sending chil- 
dren to summer camps, and also toward 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


Surefire Winner 


The Ontario, California, Kiwanis club 
has scored again! Further enhancing 
its reputation for outstanding service 
to its community and to the nation, 


this active club recently sponsored a 
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Boys' Band of York, Pennsylvania at concert given during Music Week. 


baseball game between the Los Angeles 
Angels and the Hollywood Stars of the 
Pacific Coast League, for the joint ben- 
efit of the Red Cross and Community 
Chest. 
the game which was played at the On- 


At a regular meeting following 


tario Park before a capacity crowd, Ki- 
wanian Ralph Arnold presented a check 
for $400 to Leo Wadsworth, chairman 
of the Ontario Red Cross Chapter, and 
a check for a like amount to Arnold 
Anderson, chairman of the Community 
Chest campaign. 

the 
under the direction of Kiwanians Ralph 
Arnold and Harold Mount. 


Arrangements for game were 


Grand of Granby 

Granby, Quebec, is furnishing a 15- 
St. 
Joseph Hospital at a cost of over $1,000. 


bed ward for children at the new 


Granby Kiwanians also have to their 
credit supplying 4,402 half-pints of milk 
to underprivileged school children. 





Adults in the picture are, 


David P. King, conductor; Wm. H. Eckenrode, Chairman of York Kiwanis Music Committee, and Percy 
Grainger, famous concert soloist, seated at the piano. 
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This is a registered heifer valued at $125 that was awarded to Robert Hansen by the Ogden, Utah, 


Kiwanis club. 


The picture reading from the left shows Kiwanian Reed Wight, Robert Hansen, his 


mother, Kiwanian W. K. Anderson and two high school faculty members. 


On Their Toes 


Sponsoring of the livestock and farm 
industry among 4-H boys is one of the 
many activities of the Ogden, Utah, Ki- 
wanis club. The club last year made 
awards of poultry, sheep and swine and 
gave prizes for high accomplishments 
in many farm projects. This commit- 
tee, chairmaned by Clarence Favre, is 
doing an outstanding work among 4-H 


boy De 


This club also has among its many 
activities a heart-touching project in 
as godfather to the Utah State 
School for the deaf and blind. Recently 


acting 


some of the members visited the school 
and presented to the students a beauti- 
ful flag, staff and base. The flag was 
, received by Melvin Sorenson, preside t 
of the student body and captain of the 
basketball team. 


“Swell! Thank You’’ 


Camp Kiwania on the banks of the 
Chowan built funds 
raised by the Kiwanis Club of Ahoskie, 
North Carolina, together with the WPA 
at a cost of approximately $10,000. This 


River was with 


camp is fully equipped and modern in 
every respect. There are two sections, 
one for boys and one for girls, com- 
fortably accommodating twenty-five 
children, During the four weeks of op- 
eration this summer thirty-six under- 


privileged children spent a delightful 


vacation under the guardianship of ex- 


cellent nurses and supervisors. The 
children gained an average of four 
pounds per child and their general 


health was much improved. The cost to 
the club in operating the camp this sum- 


mer was a little over $600. 


Dream Comes True 


It was a gala occasion when the Ki- 
Club of Dadeville, 
sponsored the opening day program of 
the Carnation Milk Company’s plant in 
the 
project to which Kiwanians have de- 


wanis Alabama, 


Dadeville, marking climax in a 
voted much time and effort over a long 
period. When the survey was made by 


Twenty-one past presidents of the Winnipeg, Manitoba, club built in 
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the company in which farmers in the 
territory were contacted, every member 
of the club participated; they furnished 
their cars and gave their time to sell- 
ing the farmers on the idea of commer- 
cial milk production, 


Their Twenty-second 


The Douglas, Georgia, Kiwanis club 
celebrated the twenty-second annivers- 
ary of its charter presentation with an 
anniversary party held at the Woman’s 
club. A most interesting program was 
arranged featuring International Vice 
President Hamilton Holt of Macon, as 
the principal speaker. 

In celebration of the occasion, mem- 
bers of the club prepared an attractive 
booklet which includes interesting his- 
tory about the club and each member 
and guest was given a copy as a sou- 
venir of the occasion, 


Movin’ Pitchers 
“The 


Disney, 


“This Amazing America,” 
Winged Scourge,” by Walt 
“The Jap Zero,” “A Letter from Ba- 
taan” and “South of the Border,” by 
Walt Disney, are the titles of moving 
pictures recently shown to the Boys K- 
Club of Bangor, Maine, by the Kiwanis 
club. 


Salute to the Soil 


“Farmer’s Night” in Barrie, Ontario, 
was an unusually successful affair. Over 
eighty farmers were in attendance at 
this gathering sponsored by the Barrie 
Kiwanis club in an effort to promote 
better relations between town and coun- 
try folk. An enlightening address on 
soil conservation was delivered by Mr. 


Frank Marwick,-O. A. C. of Guelph. 





1917 helped to celebrate 


the 25th anniversary of Arthur E. Parker's secretaryship. It was an honor to have present J. T. LePage, 
first president of the club (at beginning of third row). 
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We Grieve for you, Walter 

F/O Warren Robert Zeller, the eldest 
son of Past Governor Walter P. Zeller 
of Montreal, Quebec, has been reported 
missing after air operations overseas. 
Warren, a graduate of Lower Canada 
College, interrupted his Arts course at 
Dartmouth University in the fall of 
1939 to join the R.C.A.F. He became 
a flight lieutenant in the administrative 
branch, but relinquished his rank to 
muster for air crew and headed his 
class at St. Hubert in February, 1943, 
when he received his wings. 





For Kiwanians Hospitalized 
At Cushing Gen. Hospital 
“Our club would like to be the con- 

tact unit for Kiwanians or sons of 
Kiwanians who might be hospitalized 
at Cushing General Hospital, located 
here in Framingham, Mass.’ writes 
Governor Russell L. Norton of the New 
England District. He further states 
that they will visit and send informa- 
tion back to families and where it is 
possible photographs will be taken and 
sent back to prove things aren’t as bad 
as imagined. Members of that club 
also want to take patients to their homes 
for meals and family contacts and in 
any other way help to make _ their 
fellow humans comfortable. Write full 
details to: 

Governor Russell L. Norton 

141 Union Ave. 

Framingham, Mass. 


Or U. S. Veterans Hospital 

The Milwaukee, Wisconsin club 
would like to know the names of Kiwani- 
ans, sons and other relatives of Kiwani- 





be hospitalized at U. S. 
Veterans Hospital at Wood, Wisconsin, 


ans who may 


Please give name and ward number of 
the persons in the hospital as the Mil- 
waukee club stands ready to do any- 
Write 
Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee 

758 N. Broadway 

Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


thing in its power to help. 


Compliments of N. E. Detroit 
When Lieut. Rowland E. Starr’s ship 
was recently commissioned at Navy 
Pier in Chicago, the lieutenant’s father, 
Rowland H. Starr, Vice President of 
the Northeast Detroit Club 
presented him with a nice check, gift of 
the Northeast Detroit club. 
to furnish many comforts for the mem- 


Kiwanis 


It’s going 


bers of the crew. 





Rowland H. Starr, Vice President, 
Northeast Detroit Kiwanis Club, O. E. Peterson, 


Left to right: 


Secretary, Kiwanis International, Clem Gobeyn, 

President, Northeast Detroit Club, Wm. A. Dun- 

lap, Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine and 
Lieut. Rowland €. Starr. 


Word Picture from George 
International Trustee A. F. Branton 
of Willmar, Minnesota, recently heard 
from his friend George A. Selke, Gov- 
ernor of the Minnesota-Dakotas Dis- 
trict in 1941 and a member of the St. 
Cloud, Minnesota Club, who is a Cap- 
tain in the A.M.D. on duty in England, 
at least he the letter 
As George is well known in 


was when was 


written. 
Kiwanis ranks, some interesting ex- 
cerpts from his letter are reprinted here- 
with: 

“While in England I have had a chance 
to see some of the country and to get ac 
quainted with both the rural and the ur 
ban areas. The cities that I have 
include London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Ox 
ford, Cambridge and other cities of less 
importance or renown, It has been inter 
esting too, to visit a number of histori 
cal places like Stone Henge and Avebury, 
Bath with its famous Roman ruins, old 
cathedrals and abbeys, noted educational 
institutions and one could go on rather in- 
definitely. But most of all I like the 
countryside. In April and May the rural 
area is simply lovely. I bought a bicycle 
and covered quite an area around my bar- 
racks. From a few miles I extended my ra- 
dius until I could make from five to eight 
miles a day. Several times I rode forty 
miles after six o'clock in the evening. Thx 
double daylight saving contributed con 
siderably to the long days which already 
are long during the summers due to the 
latitude. 

“You know my interest in the outdoors 
and my liking for the woods. It was 
lots of fun to get acquainted with the 
‘flora’ as my old botany teacher would 
say, of England. The oaks, beeches, elms 
that grow tall but do not fan out like 
the American species, the sycamores, the 
yew trees and, of course, the May bush 
or hawthorn which blooms everywhere in 
season. I also learned to know the birds, 
the call of the cuckoo appealed to me, the 
spiraling skylark with its song, the soft 
music of the nightingale, and the scream 
ing of the lapwing on the downs, well, | 
took advantage of the opportunity to se 
and hear what I could. I shall always re 
member some of the very lovely places 
that I visited.” 


seen 








Noted Generals All 


A Nickname Onis on Famous 
American Fighters 
By James Aldredge 
|‘ the average American saw a top 
U. S. Army commander wearing a 
like a 


turkey gobbler, he'd probably break out 


monocle and strutting around 
in loud guffaws on the spot. 
ian type of general is so far from his 
behaviour that he 
folks” of 
his greatest military heroes. 
Does one want proot of that? Then, 


ideal of military 


naturally makes “just even 


consider this nickname quiz. Every in- 


formal moniker you find below was 
given to a distinguished U. S. Army 
leader in one or another of the na- 


tion's seven wars. Count 5 points for 


cach one you can identify. A score of 
70 is fair, 80 is good and 90 is ex- 


cellent. Correct answers will be found 


on page 26. 
1. “Lyes” 
. “The Swamp Fox” 
“Old Tippecanoe” 
“Ike” 
“Old Fuss and Feathers” 
. “Mad Anthony” 


Aunrwn 


The Prus- 
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Winnipeg knows the secret of longevity. That club, up in Manitoba, 
boasts seven octogenarians. Here they are in jovial mood at meeting 
in their honor: Left: R. B. Ormiston, Darby Collins, R. R. Knox and 
Jack Mowat. Below: Jim Neilson, Arthur Rowland and Herman Kobold. 


7. “Stonewall” 

8. “The Sword of the Revolution” 
9. “Old Hickory” 

10. “The Rock of Chickamauga” 
11. “Black Jack” 

12. “Old Blood and Guts” 

13. ““Marse Robert” 

14. “Old Rough and Ready” 
15. “Uncle Billy” 

16. “The Superb” 

17. “Old Put” 

18. “Doug” 

19. “Light Horse Harry” 

20. “Little Phil” 


IT’S HAPPENED 
Might be that 
strenuous duties of International Presi- 


surcease from the 
dent (he’s now Immediate Past) helped 
Don Rice to make that “hole in one” at 
the Claremont Country Club in Oakland 
recently. Anyway it’s nice to accom- 
plish that feat and we congratulate him. 
Would like to do it ourself some day. 


MEN OF AFFAIRS 

If the voice of Portland doesn’t play 
an important part in the affairs of the 
State of Maine it won't be because four 
of that club’s members aren't playing 
leading roles. They are proud as pea- 
cocks up that way because in the recent 





Left to right: George H. Meloon and Herman P. Sweetser, both House of Representatives, Horace A. 
Hildreth, Governor State of Maine, Carl L. Pearson, President, Portiand club, and George A. Harrison, 
House of Representatives. 








SHOTS 


state elections Horace A. Hildreth be- 
came Governor of the State of Maine, 
George A. Harrison, 


Herman P. 


Past Governor 
George H. Meloon 
Sweetser were elected to the Legislature. 
And as if that isn’t enough, another 
member, Frank I. Cowan, is the present 
Attorney General. All we can add is, 


and 


watch Maine. 


x 


<- NATIONAL 
v, INDEPENDENCE WEEK 
.) Ab 


JUNE 30 *JULY 4 


Photo by Mercury Pictures 


John Baker, Past President, Hammond, Indiana, 

club, Jack Reich, Vice President, Indiana State 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, guest speaker, and 

George Hammerschmidt, President, Hammond Junior 

Chamber of Commerce. The occasion—a joint meet- 

ing of the Junior Chamber and Kiwanis club during 
National Independence Week. 


ADDRESSES BLUEJACKETS 

George F. Shafer, Governor of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District, and former 
Governor of the State of South Dakota, 
of Bismarck, North Dakota, gave the 
graduation address to the Great Lakes 
Naval Class in September. 
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So You Want to Write a Song! 
By George Fragos 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


O YOU want to write a song? 

Well, perhaps this article will aid 

you in your quest of songwriter- 
dom. There used to be a theory in the 
music field, namely that it took 100 fail- 
ures and ten years of suffering to make 
a successful songwriter. This theory was 
exploded in 1940 by an_ organization 
known as Broadcast Music Inc. 

B.M.I., as it is known to the trade, 
was based on the thought that great 
songs were always being but never rec- 
ognized because their writers were un- 
known. B.M.I. showed the country and 
the world that this assumption was en- 
tirely wrong, and proved it by publish- 
ing thousands of works by unknown and 
inexperienced writers. How many of 
you have thrilled to such great B.M.I. 
songs as “My Sister And I’, “There I 
Go”, “May I Never Love Again” and 
countless other successes. 

If you have written a song, you will 
have a greater chance at success by 
heeding the following tips: 

1) Have your song arranged in a 
good professional manner. Most any 
professional pianist or arranger will be 
able to perform this little chore for you. 
Millions of manuscripts are discarded 
simply because of the amateurish way 
in which they are written. 

2) Have about five photostat copies 
made. 

3) Write to the Department of Pat- 
ents and Copyrights, Washington, D. C., 


asking for copyright blanks for un- 
published musical manuscripts. On re- 
ceipt of these blanks immediately pro- 
ceed to copyright your composition. The 
fee of $1.00 is your greatest guarantee 
and protection against plagiarists. 

4) Having copywritten your compo- 
sition, you are now ready to submit it 
REMEM- 
BER, the majority of so called “music 
than 
sharks, who flourish by promising great 


to the various publishers, 


publishers” are nothing more 
things to gullible amateur writers, for 


a “small ALWAYS KEEP IN 
MIND, a legitimate publisher will offer 


fee.” 


you a contract or even an advance cash 
royalty for your song. If a publisher 
asks for a slight fee for some fictitious 
service, or to help defray the expense 
of the publication, BE FORWARNED! 

5) You can procure names and ad- 


dresses of good legitimate publishers by 


Frenne damaaiamiaiaiaia a ain iin ania 
Any Questions? 


If there are any further questions 
about composing the song you have 
in mind just address Mr. George 
Fragos, President of Fragos-Moore, 
Inc., Music Publishers, 485 Grama- 
tan Avenue, Mount Vernon, New 
York. He says he will be delighted 
to answer all queries. 


—EDITOR. 
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reading the bottom of the first sheet of 
any hit song, ONLY a legitimate pub- 
lisher can produce a hit song. 

So you want to write a song! Well, 
go to it!! Perhaps that elusive idea 
running around in the back of your 
mind will be this country’s next great 


song hit. Good luck to you! 





| Logansport, Indiana ...... Nov. 7 
New Westminster, B.C.....Nov. 8 
Rome, Georgia.......... Nov. 8 
Sandusky, Ohio.......... Nov. 8 
Auburn, New York....... Nov. 23 


New Richmond, Wisconsin. Nov. 26 
| Roanoke, Virginia........Nov. 26 
Winston-Salem, North 


es ..Nov. 26 
Lawrence, Kansas........Nov. 28 
Rock Island, Illinois........ Dec. 15 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. . .Dec. 20 
Kankakee, Illinois ........ Dec. 27 
a re Dec. 27 
Maryville-Alcoa, Tennessee . Dec. 29 
Columbus, Georgia ....... Dec. 31 

@ 
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Sik. Soe. 


No wonder Tom Turkey does a bit of strutting 
these days. He's planning to make a swell 
Thanksgiving feast for a lot of swell soldiers, 
sailors, marines, in fact, we learn that every 
last boy and girl in service is going to have 
some of this choice bird before any will be 
available for us here at home. That's the way 
we want it, of course. (Photo courtesy United 
States Department of Agriculture.) 
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Ne) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 











Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 














HOTEL FONTENELUE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


Sound 


KIWANIS MEETS 
TUESDAY NOON 





+ me, 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
n 
NEWARK, N. J. , 


Robert Treat Hotel 


, 50 PARK PLACE 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











PUTO TSH SUE ULLLL? PELULELL cLCL UAL CLL 
In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 
Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
MSL UL SL SL SL SL 


New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
ar Ce ee 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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HOTEL 
r¢ ° f, / / Springfield, 
Mass. 


Perfectly — appointed Where Kiwanians Mect 
modern hotel—Hospi- . r° “ 
tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 


400 Absolutely Fire- 
Gen’! Mor. and Kiwanian 


proof Rooms. 











The Travel Wise Stop at... 


BANGOR HOUS 


ANGOR * * * MAINE 
Famous Maine Food ; 





ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 





The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak - 

P s 
West Virginia's er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Hotels Welcome You 





Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














HOTEL URMEY 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
Presiden i Manager 








SSL 














iss: HOTEL 
' memph'? *” DERBODY 


"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 








EDGEWATER BEACH norex 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with 20 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
4 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


ae on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiITT, 
Manager President 








KIWANIS 
at 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada, 

CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 

style of asixteenth century French Chateau—modern 

equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. ¥ 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT,—1200 

outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 

Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 

MAN.—M odern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 

here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 

A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 

handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 

Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 

quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 

cious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 

bea auty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 

year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 








SU 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


e 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


* 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ee 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


It’s « THE 
INnNosSor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 














Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 

















When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 














SAN FRANCISCO 


farmnont Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of ridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 









A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 

















Hote OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 









THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 
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Strictly Personal 


The National As- 
sociation of Authors 
and Journalists have 
conferred a lifetime 
Honorary Member- 
ship upon Kiwanian 
K. Stephane Bell 


Balian of Alham- 





bra for “having by his writings made 
an outstanding contribution to con- 
temporary literature, and the Board of 
Governors of the Eugene Field Society 
are desirous of granting recognition to 
authors who distinguish themselves in 
the field of letters.” 

This announcement was made jointly 
by the National President, John G. 
Hartwig, and Frank J. Galeyn, Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman, from their 


headquarters at St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Arcata, California, club has a 
hero among its members. Edward Ford 
recently rescued two women from a 
burning building who were forced to 
the roof by flames. Their cries were 
heard by Kiwanian Ford as he passed 
in his service truck and using his lad- 
der, he climbed to the roof and helped 
them down. The club has a right to be 
justly proud of him. 


The Northside, Cincinnati, Ohio, club 
has recently been notified that past sec- 
retary Joseph Ries, is now a member of 
the American Embassy stationed at 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


Dr. William C. 
Esell of the Spar- 
> tanburg, South 

Carolina, club, has 


been elected to 





\er Vice 


| pestans guide the destinies 





of optometry as 
president of the 
American Optometric Association dur- 
ing the next year. He has just completed 
seven years of service on the board of 
trustees of the Association, having 
served as first vice president for the past 


two years. 


Bertram E. Randall of the Montreal, 
Quebec club handled the entire arrange- 
ments, negotiated, organized and plan- 
ned the setup for the United Nations 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion Conference (better known as 
UNRA) which has just concluded its 
deliberations in the City of Montreal. 
Mr. Randall who is Special Representa- 
tive of Windsor Hotel, Montreal, where 
the conference was held had been work- 
ing on plans for this momentous oc- 
casion since last spring. 


The Portland, 
Maine, Kiwanis 
club presents a 
medal each year for 
distinguished com- 
munity service. This 
year the citation 
went to Frederick 
A. Hayes. “Chick” as he is known to his 
friends is manager of the Arena Ath- 





letic Association, where he has been an 
inspiration to many young men who 
have profited by his training and ex- 
ample. 

. 


About Our Authors 


While he was pas- 
tor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
Edward W. Ziegler 
wrote the thought- 
provoking piece 
“How to get along 
with people you 
love.” It is interest- 
ing to know that Mr. Ziegler was a 





member of the Kiwanis Club of Belle- 
fontaine during his residence in that 
city. He has just recently become pastor 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
in Springfield, Illinois. 


As Chief of the 
Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency of the § 
U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Norris 
E. Dodd is _ thor- & 
oughly familiar with 
every phase of agri- 





cultural activity. 

George Fragos, who authored the 
piece “So You Want to Write a Song” 
also happens to have composed “I Hear 
a Rhapsody” which you will remember 
held first place on the Hit Parade over 
the radio and in public sales and popu- 
larity longer than any other song. 
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WARDROBE 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR OFFICE - FACTORIES 
INSTITUTIONS 





include PETERSON Wardrobe Equip- 
ment in your post-war planning. Keep 
clothing better (in press, dry and aired) 
in half the space. Stationary, portable 
or knockdown (over-flow) units. Skeleton or 
panelled ends. Combination lock box and 
rack units. Even small wall types that 
double the capacity of crowded ward- 
robes and clothes closets. 

The single-faced No. 3F rack (above 
left) accommodates 4 per running foot— 
ventilated hat space, wooden coat hanger, 
and permanent checks. The No. $6 Valet 
Costumes provides 6 hat spaces, 6 wooden 
hangers with umbrella stand in 15’ x 30 
floor space. (double-faced valet serves 
12). They will not tip over. Available 
now in presswood, in office finishes. 

Write for catalog sheets of checkroom, 
locker room and modern wardrobe equip- 
ment to meet every wardrobe requirement 
efficiently. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Checkroom People” 
1840 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 











Yes, War Bonds 
are still on sale 
everywhere 














Answers to “Noted 
Generals All” Quiz 


. Ulysses S. Grant 

. Francis Marion 

. William Henry Harrison 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Winfield Scott 

Anthony Wayne 
Thomas J. Jackson 

. George Washington 

. Andrew Jackson 

10. George H. Thomas 

11. John J. Pershing 

12. George S. Patton, Jr. 
13. Robert E. Lee 

14. Zachary Taylor 

15. William Tecumseh Sherman 
16. Winfield Scott Hancock 
17. Israel Putnam 

Douglas MacArthur 

19. Henry Lee 

20. Philip H. Sheridan 
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Macon’s Al/ Set for You 


(From page 3) 


He Needs Guidance... 

This boy needs guidance. He needs 
some man or woman whom he knows 
confidence to talk 
and to mark for 
should take. It is 
takes a wealth of 


and in whom he has 
out his perplexities 
him the path that he 
not an easy job—it 
patience and understanding. 

The veteran begins to think of re- 
turning to work. Statistics show that 
only twenty-five per cent will want to 
return to their old jobs. Some have 
entered the service from schools and 
colleges and so have no jobs to return 
to. Some have developed new apti- 
tudes and have acquired qualities of 
leadership that make them eligible for 
better jobs; others, and unfortunately 
the vast majority, due to physical im- 
pairments and emotions cannot perform 
the duties of the old job, but still some 
kind of work must be found for them. 


... Then Employment 

The twenty-five per cent who wish to 
return to their old jobs present no prob- 
lem. The law under which the veteran 
was drafted requires the employer to 
give him back his old job. But how 
about the remaining seventy-five per 
cent—the boys who went from schools 
and colleges, the men who have acquired 
the ability to lead, and the many men 


Each is a sep- 
arate personality and practically always 
a personality that has been markedly | 
changed by his experience in the war. | 
Our consultant must spend hours with 
each man first in what 
position the veteran can best serve and 


or by serial numbers. 





ascertaining 


then in convincing the veteran that the 
job decided upon is the proper job for | 
him. | 


| 


the Employment | 
One sec- | 


In the meantime, 
Committee has been in action. 


tion has prepared a list of all men and 






women who left Macon for the war. $12.50 
Our many other sub-committees will to vie, 
canvass all the business interests of the $] 5.00 ry 


County obtaining pledges of jobs. It is 
hoped and expected that this committee 
will have thousands of valuable jobs 
on file so that it will be comparatively | 


Some Styles Higher 


Worn by men who pride them- 


selves on knowing values... sold 


simple to place the veteran once he and by stores famous for fitting skill. 
his advisor have determined the job 


that he should seek. 


...and a Home 


A third operational committee is a/| 
Let’s build a building 
in honor of our men and women and 
let’s make it useful. Macon 


STACY-ADAMS 


Shoemaker Jince 1875 
BROCKTON 62 * MASSACHUSETTS 


Home Committee. 








needs a 





civic center in which all civic organiza- 
their quarters—the 


the YWCA, 


have 
of Commerce, 


tions can 


Chamber 








who cannot handle their old jobs? It 
is for these men that sound advice must 
be given and jobs must be provided. 
These men cannot be handled in groups 


the Veterans’ Organizations of the last ‘ 
war, Boy and Girl Scouts, : 
and the like. The building will provide 
club rooms and meeting places for the 


That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 


ta where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 

mee Se ‘ J of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
Civic Clubs GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
- 2 ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 

ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 


erences and Guarantee 
THE PARTY GUILD 
540 thanahens Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, 11 








This Christmas, Send 


Shipped express prepaid anywhere in the United 
States direct from our grower. Makes an ideal 
gift. Available for shipment immediately. All 
proceeds derived from this project to be used by 
THE HIGHLINE KIWANIS CLUB in our underpriv- 
ileged child, and boys and girls recreational 
programs. 


Prices per box; 


East of Mississippi River $6.25 
East of Rocky Mountains to Mississippi 6.00 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific States 5.25 








Highline Kiwanis Club. 


Burien, Wash. 
Enclosed find $.........: for which please send apples to 
the following, 
Rae. one rea Sart din Sra egety ap od Card an 04 od oe a ote bias ws 
Fe PACS RIE ma ee ne en | ee 
My gift card should read, from, 
NN che oo ero.aler oes a. danse inca oud aaah Wohin voardie Xe, vg ewiele aid wh 
MR ota sarge ratte alg Tse a:3 creeds ia She RRL AGM ocean se sae i 
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returning veterans. It will also have 
that will be 


veterans during the adjustment period. 


rooms occupied by the 
How can we better show our apprecia- 
the that 
made than by building a building dedi- 


tion of sacrifices have been 
cated to those who have fought for us— 
a building that will provide a home for 
them. We have every reason to believe 
funds for this will be provided by the 


national or state governments. 
Criticism Refuted 
lhe 


inet in this movement is that the 


principal criticism which we 
have 
government will handle this problem and 
that our efforts will be overlapping. The 
two statements given herewith take care 
of this criticism nicely: 


The President of the United States, 


on February 24, 1944, in Executive 

Order 9427, said: 
“As men nd women are discharged from the 
ed ervice ind as war production is cut 


back, many persons will experience serious dif- 


ficulty in readjusting from war to peace activity. 
lo give the most appropriate assistance to the 
ndividual in making this readjustment, it is 
necessary that information be easily accessible 
in every community as to services and benefits 
vailable.” 


Frank T. Hines been 


designated as Administrator of the Re- 


General has 
taining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion. In order Number One, issued by 
May 17, 1944, other 


things, he stated: 


him on among 


“A Veterans’ Service Committee may enlarge 


its membership to include representation from 
local organizations, or they may represent the 
Federal Government on Community Committees 
of the same nature. The Federal officials de- 
signated by the Administrator shall retain their 


as the point of con- 
the State 


the 


function and responsibility 


Administration through 


F¢ deral 


the 


tact for 


Committee with the Programs in 


Community. 
“The 


cooperating agencies, determine: 


Committee shall, in consultation with the 
first, whether a 


single information center is necessary; second, 


whether there is available an appropriate location 


and necessary facilities in the community. 


ag he 


be primarily 


center shall 
Actual 


function of an information 


one of advice and reference 
determination of eligibility for benefits or special 
services must be the function of the appropriate 


igen ies. 


“Local cooperation is important, since local 
organizations may render service outside of the 
scope of the Federal programs and may effec- 


tively provide volunteer service and facilities for 
the Center. 

“Tf a Center establishes services acceptable to 
veterans, with sound advice as to their problems, 
applications for 


and complexity of 


will be 


the variety 


assistance great. Federal programs will 

















for World Peace. 














Joe Harper wonders sometimes if he is slipping a little. It seems 
he is the only member of the club who hasn't worked out a plan 
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by no means meet all of these demands. Advice 
will be sought as to housing, family programs, 
special assistance, business or farm problems, and 
many other matters. Such varied services will 
demand the assistance of all pertinent community 
Thus the Centers 
most skillful inter- 


viewers and should have access to the advice of 


organizations and _ leaders. 


should have available the 


the most ifluential citizens in the community.’ 

Although this isn’t strictly a Kiwanis 
club activity, Kiwanis has played a lead- 
ing role. In addition to the author as 
chairman and Guyton Abney as treas- 
urer, many other Macon Kiwanians are 
the 
necessary in order to make the Macon 
Plan International Treasurer 
Hamilton Holt of our club is chairman 
of the Guidance Committee and Josiah 
Crudup, member of the Special Inter- 


serving on various committees 


work. 


national Committee on Wartime Citizen- 
ship, also of Macon, is a member of the 
‘Committee on Education. 

Thus the folks in Macon and Bibb 
County have banded together to furnish 
our returning men and women with three 
major services — guidance, employment 
and home. This is but a small measure 
of repayment for the sacrifices that they 
have made and for the hardships that 
Would that 


could do more and more, and more. 


they have endured. we 


War Production 


on the Farm 
(From page 5) 


Kiwanians Are Active 

“Many Kiwanians are farmers — a 
good number, in fact, serve on the AAA 
state and county committees that have 
been responsible not only for the ACP 
administration, but were delegated by 
the War Food Administration to handle 
allocation of farm machinery, building 
supplies and fertilizers, to help with 
truck transportation problems and the 
filling of tire needs, to answer queries 
from selective service boards on farm 
deferments, and to assist the Office of 
Price Administration in the allocation 
of off-highway gasoline.” 

They are well aware that an individ- 
ual farmer’s success with specific prac- 
tices offers his community the best pos- 
sible demonstration of proper land use. 
All around the country millions of farm- 
ers have been putting on a gigantic 
mass demonstration of conservation’s 
value with the successive farm produc- 
tions that have culminated in another 
record for 1944 and a new all-time high. 

The fine agricultural program which 
Kiwanis International has sponsored for 
many years is ample proof that its 
134,000 members recognize in the farm- 
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-oe most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 





| 
er’s ability to protect and conserve his | 
soil, every citizen’s security for the fu- 
ture. War crops have been hard on the 
soil, because the cereals such as wheat 
and corn, and the oil crops such as 
soybeans, peanuts, flaxseed and cotton, 
take a great deal out of the land. 
Continued cropping, without continued 


attention to replacing plant food and DANTEL H \YS 
| l kK 


humus, cannot fail to result in continued 


depletion of the soil’s fertility. The m . 
farmer must now be encouraged to look ay e? 

to the future of his land, and to begin | i 3 .t yh deigeadty mary tell 
to think about a return to some of the | “Lg VES gin ” eeu ae 


long-range practices that built up the | 
soil during the years before Pearl 
Harbor—and made it possible to lay 


emphasis during the war years on prac- 

tices intended primarily to increase 

yield. 

Is Your Community Sidi ti its Wid WA L L E TS 
ry 


Mobihzed for Peace? nt ny np 
om The Finest cu 
LEATHERWARE 
















Terry Wallet. 
(From page 14) 


committee should begin at once 
to mobilize local business and in- 
dustrial leaders so that a careful 
survey can be made of post-war 
needs and opportunities. 

A consideration of vocational 
problems will lead to matters of 
health, finance, child care, legal 
problems, housing, and education. 
Therefore, it is essential that the 
efforts of all local agencies, or- 
ganizations, bureaus, clinics, and 


Ni 


No. 708—One-piece construction with 8 pock- 
ets. Separate card case. Imported pigskin, also 
black or brown imported English Morocco. $10. 


educational institutions be mobi- Other Terry Wallets from $3.50 to $10.00, Mnssciipestil da 

lized and co-ordinated. A_ key (All prices plus Federal Tax) KAYE me 

agency in those communities Terry Wallets are offered with P YERS C0. 
pride by better stores everywhere. NEW YORK CITY 





where offices have been established 
is the United States Employment 
Service. | paboeee 


8. Local schools of all types should | “ 
HONOR ROLLS |*: 


be assisted in providing full-time 


or part-time instruction in both | ] A FITTING TRIBUTE TO |* 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beautiful plaques, many 
designs in sizes for any 
imumber of name plates. 
























EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques . Lapel Buttons » Luncheon 

Badges. Flags & Banners- Road Signs. Speaker’s 

Stands +» Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 

SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
Please address Chicago 6, III. 


RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 










general and specialized fields. 
9, Although many of the tacilities | 
and much of the leadership will | | Send for prices, literature. 
rf INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
be supplied by volunteer groups, TABLET COMPANY 
there will be some financial re- 36 E 22nd St., N.Y.C. 10 
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8-PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 

om | fi. 


NH tAPOKER 





e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick... 

@ Easily stored in 
minimum space 

@ Official size, 4- 
foot diameter... 

e Green felt play- 
ing surface... 

@ 8 nonspill, non- 


CLEVER new convenience for 

“& card players. The all-purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart- 
ment, den or recreation room. 
New improved model. Attrac- 
tivelyfinished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de- 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 


tip holders for “ . 
glasses and ash- fj E-xpress collect. Money refunded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 


eMahogany- 
stained, alcohol HOME GAME co., Dept. K-15 

proof finish . . J 360 N.MichiganAve.Chicago) —— 
eden a od 5 ee 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: **Successtul Enter. 
pas At Home."’ It’s Free! 


















TEXAS TREE RIPENED 
CITRUS FRUITS 


Grapefruit and Oranges delivered to your 
door by convenient Railway Express 
SHIPMENTS COMMENCE NOVEMBER [5 
Send for Price List 


Jack C.Haub, Grower San Juan, Texas 
ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard 
authors, new books, popular editions, fiction, refer »nce, 
Medical, mechanical, children's booke, etc.—all at 
@uaranteed savings. Send card now for C'arkson's 


104 5 Catalog. 
FRE Write for our great illustrated book catalog. 
A short course in literature. The buying 


guide of 300,000 book lovers. The answer to your 


feading problem. FREE if you write NOW-— TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. K-4 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tl, 


PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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3 HEAT-AND-COLD RETAINING CROCKS 


T* dever hostess welcomes this with open arms 
.. .80 do guests when served from smartly 
practical THERMO-SERVER. Large 2-quart crocks, of 
special stoneware, retain heat and cold. Dishes may be 
prepared ia them, baked in oven or chilled in refrigerator. 
Beans and such kept piping hot, salads crisp and cold. 
Crocks have Turned-Wood Lids and Serving Ladles. 
Separate carrier (size 8 by 28 inches) finished in Wheat- 
Straw Tone with decorative motif in deep brown. It'sthe per- 
fect wedding or anniversary gift. Sent Prepaid, Only $12.50. 
HOME EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. K-17 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, In, 

cae se seme oe ome NE Na le 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc. Write for: **Successtul Enter- 
teining At Home."’ it's Free! - 


ATTRACTIVE CARRIER 


















the need 


should be anticipated in forthcom- 


sponsibility. Perhaps 
ing community chest campaigns. 

10. A community council should be or- 

ganized through which carefully 

selected leaders can direct a co- 
ordinated program through which 
the worker is registered, counseled, 
referred to various individuals or 
agencies, for help, and placed in 
a job of his own choosing. 

Some communities have already taken 
the above steps. Many others, how- 
ever, are just waiting to see what will 
happen. In such instances intelligent 
leadership is needed. Some group of 
business, professional, and educational 
The 
challenge to Kiwanis clubs is clear, and 
the time to mobilize for peace is now. 
When veterans return in large num- 
bers, an effective program and organ- 
ization must be ready and functioning. 


leaders must take the initiative. 


The task ahead is a large one, and 
there are certain dangers that should 
be pointed out. There is, for example, 
the danger that strong willed, enthu- 
siastic, but untrained individuals will set 
themselves up as “counselors” qualified 
to solve all problems for all people. 
Some may be led to hasty conclusions 


on the basis of some pet test. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


There is also the danger that the 
problem community responsibility 
will be promptly dismissed by assuming 
that it is up to the worker to solve his 
own problems and find his own job. 
Such an attitude was common after the 
last war, and the job many workers 
found was that of selling apples on the 
street. 


of 


Among the freedoms for which we 
fight is the freedom to choose a job 
which provides an opportunity to utilize 
the worker’s highest skills and abili- 
ties. Another is the freedom to change 
that job for a better one. 

Most precious of all the great re- 
sources of our nation are our human 
resources. A stock pile of food or es- 
sential raw material deteriorating on 
your main street would bring prompt 
protest and action. Something would 
probably be done about it. Human re- 
sources not only waste away and be- 
come lost to society, but the process of 
deterioration brings unhappiness, frus- 
tration, poverty, disease, and crime. 
These things we know. We know, too, 
that Bill Smith, Jim Jones, and Mary 
Brown are now at work in your com- 
munity and that they all need help. To 
meet the challenge we must not delay 
full mobilization for peace. 


Not Charity but a Chance 


(From page 8) 


lion purchases in 300 local Goodwill 
stores averaged a dollar each, thus 
creating $4,200,000 in wages for the 
25,000 workers who had restored the 
goods to usefulness. Many of them 
were seriously handicapped. 


How It Works 


Stressing not the members or skills 
a man may have lost, but all the ability 
and inner spirit which remains, Good- 
will Industries simply helps people to 
help themselves. Absorbed in useful 
work, a man no longer broods over the 
loss of an arm, especially if he is work- 
ing near, and sometimes helping a fel- 
low-worker who cannot see. 

“I’m happy because I’m busy,” said 
one young girl with a badly birth-mark- 
ed face. Asked what she did before 
coming to Goodwill Industries to work, 
she looked down and said almost inaudi- 
bly, “I just sat at home and thought 
about my face.” In the pleasant work- 
rooms people satisfy one of the deepest 
human needs—the need to be needed. 

Mrs. Tom Kiwanis in New York 
City or Grand Junction, Colorado, can 
start a whole chain of helpfulness simply 


by dropping Tom’s grey suit into the 
familiar Goodwill bag. When she tele- 
phones the number printed on the bag, 
from twelve to twenty crippled fellow 
citizens are given a chance to earn be- 
cause of that one suit. In Sioux City 
a blind telephone operator would answer 
the call. In South Bend it might be a 
one armed truck driver who would col- 
lect the filled bag along with sixty 
other pick-ups scheduled for the day. 
Age is the disability of the typical 
elevator operator in Philadelphia or 
Tacoma who takes the bag from Tom 
Kiwanis’ house to the fourth floor sort- 
ing department. A woman with an ex- 
treme case of stammering, as in the St. 
Louis plant, sends the suit down a 
chute to the third floor dry cleaning 
department operated by a colorful old- 
time telegraph operator. He was one 
of the best until he lost his hearing. 

In the tailor shop a stubborn little 
old lady will neatly mend the tear in 
the coat sleeve. The last leaf on the 
tree of an ex-wealthy family, she was 
discovered going hungry rather than 
accept the old age pension. 

In Dallas the suit would be presse 
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like new by a nervy little fellow who 
leans on two crutches. “I had infantile 
paralysis all right,” he says, “But just 
the same I can take that old press and 
beat out a lot of suits in a day.” 

It is a thrilling sight to see these 


cripples courageous in the payline. 








For Community Service 
We Suggest That You 


SPONSOR FILM PROGRAMS... 
. « « (I) For Boys' Clubs — Y.M.C.A.'s — Schools 
Other Organizations 
Many Free Subjects Including 
"Life Line of the Nation" (Railroads) 
"This Amazing America" 
“Flight Log" 
Selected Entertainment 
Cartoons — Comedies — Features 
. . . (2) For Mature Social Service Groups 
March of Time's 
"Post War Employment" 
"Youth in Crisis" 
(Juvenile Delinquency) 
And Many Other Suitable Subjects 
Write for our catalog and further suggestions. 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
New York 17 “S252 San Francisco 2, Cal. 


WN. Y. 
347 Madison Ave. 351 Turk St 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
19 So. La Salle St. 


Wate lace 








Dallas 1, Tex. 
1700 Patterson Ave. 





- FITTED WITH 3 
“awe THERMAL SERVERS 


Host, Hostess and 
Guests enjoy cas- 
serole dishes and 
foods quickly 
served from clever 
Porta-Buffet. 
Thermal Crocks in 
separate carrier retain heat 
and cold. Beans—and such 








v 
Sandwich Board 
and work Tabie 
Large compart- 
ment for Silver- 
wareand Utensils 


















Nonspill —baked in them, kept piping 
Beverage Tray hot. Salads kept crisp and 
Salt cold. Unit smartly designed 
aa. and strongly made. Wheat 
nd Mustard Ja Straw color. Size 37x20x36 
2 - © fF inches, $37.50complete. Sent 
Quickly Folds to § express charge collect. Money 

Small Size refunded if not pleased. 


Home Equipment Co., Dept.K-18 
360 N. Mictigan Ave, Chicago 1 


A 

; P| EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game 
8 room equipment, accessories 
for the home. Unusual games, nov- 
elties, barbecue supplies, etc. Write for 

“Successful Entertaining At Home.’ 
Includes refreshment ideas and party tips. 
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Wages average from 40c to 60¢c 
per hour. Fifteen per cent of the budget, 
not covered by earned income, is made 
up by Community Chest subsidies or 
voluntary contributions. 

Executives, in addition to being so- 
cial work administrators, have to know 
something about everything from truck 
driving and rag sorting to radio pro- 
motion and retail store operation. There 
is a streak of genius in the solution to 
one man’s disability. Classed as a neu- 
rotic, he was a born political theorist. 
He literally talked himself out of every 
job, in spite of his real ability at fur- 
niture refinishing. Wasting his own 
and everyone else’s time, he might even 
gesticulate violently with a brush full 
of red paint. Finally the superintendent 
settled the matter without discharging 
the man. He moved the paint depart- 
ment to a corner and gave the talker 
just one helper—a man totally deaf. 


It’s An American Way 


Goodwill Industries years ago demon- 
strated what war plants have belatedly 
recognized—that the handicapped try 
harder and often do better than the non- 
handicapped. the 
local agencies were urged by the Gov- 


Declared essential, 
ernment early in the war to increase 
collections of scarce consumer goods 
and salvage items. As the 
Administration enters the field, and the 
State Departments of Rehabilitation ex- 
pand, Goodwill Industries continues not 
only to conserve materials, but to em- 
ploy and train that part of our mil- 


Veterans 


jion handicapped men and women not 
admissible to the Federal programs. At 
least 5,000 such trainees have graduated 
into war plants. 

If your city has a Goodwill Industries, 
support its budget and help keep its 
20 production departments busy with 
your discardable materials. If your city 
does not have a Goodwill Industries, it 
probably needs one. Information may 
be had by writing the National Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Mr. Oliver A. Fried- 
man, 2102 W. Pierce Street, Milwau- 
kee 4, Wisconsin. 

One of the ways to “KEEP AMER- 
ICA AMERICAN” is to preserve our 
tradition of taking care of our own 
people so far as possible. Even the 
motto handed down by the 
preacher, who found his mission field 
in the city slums, breathes the spirit 
which made America great. 

It offers the handicapped what they 
have always wanted: “Not charity but 
a chance.” 


young 
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"America’s Most 
WIDELY USED 
‘Photo-copy Equipment 


D-PE-CO “Pho sxact™ 
__ Photo-Copyer 


‘Cites, 


oo 








“A Business Necessity” 
Say Executives 
159 tested uses ... accuracy ... operating ease 
+ +» Saves time... speeds work—these are only 
a few of the many reasons why A-PE-CO is 
America’s most widely used photo-copy system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. 
Photo-Copies Made Instantly of: 
LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 
. anything written, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, per- 
manent, legally accepted. 


Send for This Useful Folder 
In your own office or shop, any inexperienced 
employee can make A-PE-CO photo-copies. No 
technical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK-114 Chicago 14, tll. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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Do you know the difference 
between fully tree-ripened 


ORANGES 
GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES 


shipped to you by quick express, 

and those you buy in the market? 
FOR YOUR OWN USE 
OR GIFTS TO FRIENDS 


we ship them in bushel baskets, ex- 
press prepaid. 

All Grapefruit $4.40 — Grapefruit and 
Oranges $4.70 — Oranges and/or 
Tangerines $4.90. 

No shipments before Nov. 15. 
Once you taste this fruit you will 
want more . 


TRE-RIPE FRUIT CO. 


Clermont, Fla. 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers Burean 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.. NEW YORK CITY 
SOOHOSSHSSSSOSSSHSSSHOSSSSHHEHESHSOHSEES 
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We write speeches on any 


SPEECHES ™;:: Confidential 


chee For Every Uceason, « colle 50. Public Speak 
oat i. vual. $1.50. Officers Handbook with Pd rate t Parliamentary 
Geide £1.50. List of prepared talke mailed {ree upon requert 

J ew Jokes and Humorous Talks’ mailed month- 

¥, 87 a year. Speakers Joke Book,$1.50. Tonst- 

om « ‘uide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. Sales 
Punch Lines For ~e very Purpose, $1. we 
Program Chairn Fun Book, $1.50 


PROGRAM s Ladies Night Pr ram ,$5. Best Club 


& Ledge Stunts, $1.50. Banquet ok 
@Canadian orders filled Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
@ 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio e 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice 
in adults can be corrected and fear of speak- 
ing in public removed. Speech developed in 
backward children. Soldiers’ loss of speech cor- 
rected. An endowed, residential, home-like in- 
stitute for correcting disorders and training 
specialists. An international reputation. Apply: 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, Box K 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners— Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY’ MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, IIl. 
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* _ 
: Gonor Rolls * 
t Different kinds (Plastic, Walnut, etc.) and * 
. sizes. For churches, communities, organiza- 

x tions, etc. Name plates, various sizes. 
x State specific requirements when writing. 

. WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 

- 1401 E. Milwaukee Ave. Detroit I1, Mich. 
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BROTHER ‘STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock the world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 


PERMA-POKER 
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CLUB-SIZE 


54 INCH 
DIAMETER 






EXTRA LARGE ALL-GAME 
SURFACE CARD 
WONGLARE “=e TABLE 

GREEN FELT TOP 
e The perfect all-game 
8 INDIVIDUAL table for club or home 
COMPAR TIENTS use. Extra large playing area. 


Lots of elbow room, Center 
pedestal providesfirm support, 
GLASSES AND [eliminates bothersome in-the- 
ASH TRAYS way corner legs: Substantially 

© made, Rich Mahogany finish, 


= 
8 HOLDERS FOR 








LEGS . 

M alcohol- proofed. ¢ ustom-made 

CS UPArT —10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 


if not pleased. Order today. 


HOME:GAME CO., DEPT, K-16 
360. Nt MICHIGAN AVE., ” CHICAGO, iLL. 


EVERYTHING For FUN At HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment . . . accessories for the home 
Unusual games, novelties, barbecue 


supplies, etc. Write for“*Successful 
Entertaining At Home.” It’s Freei 
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How ¢o get along with people you Love 


From page 7) 


Besides the principle of respecting 
others’ rights, the principle of tolerance 
(respecting other people’s oddities) will 
settle many our difficulties 
Some of our severest tensions arise be- 
cause we demand that our loved ones 


of for us. 


shall be perfect. 

li think 
sons or daughters ought to be flawless, 
If you ex- 


you your wife, husband, 
you are asking for trouble. 
pect those close to you to be never out 
of you are bound to be disillu- 


sioned: You ask too much of human 


sorts, 
nature. Many a crisis has been created 
between parent and child because the 
child did not conform to unreasonable 
expectations. To make no generous al- 
lowance for occasional failings and even 
outrageous blunders is to take friend- 
ship for a walk along the narrow edge 
where false step 
Only a practiced habit 


of a precipice one 
means disaster. 
of tolerance sprinkled with forgiveness 


will keep us from making impossible 


demands. 
In these days of families broken by 
the war, maintaining a sense of real 


fellowship with those we love is more 
Absent members 
lead to 
it is all the more 


important than ever. 
that 
So at a time when 


create worries tensions. 


necessary that the atmosphere of the 


home be kept decent and attractive, it 


becomes all the more difficult. Many 


service men and women will return not 
quite the same persons they were when 
they went away. To keep and restore 
relationships under such perilous cir- 
cumstances requires wisdom and _ tact 
and patience. Religion offers us a unit- 
ing and deepening power, in such simple 
customs as grace at meals or prayers 
at bedtime. The atmosphere of such 
devotions is not encouraging to grudges 
or family rifts. Rather it is the climate 
in which understanding, reconciliation, 
forbearance and patience can grow and 
flourish. 

Now of all times we at home must 
find in our association with those we 
love not only solace but hope. The 
ability to live together in small groups 
with tolerance and understanding is an 
ability not only vital to our at 
the moment but vital also to the pattern 
of the future. Through an understand- 
ing relationship with those we love, we 
achieve a more sensitive appreciation of 


needs 


all human good. 

Differences will persist. But the mir- 
acle of human relations is that in spite 
of our differences we can get along. 
When we do the result is a thing of 
beauty. What we must have is not just 
a scheme of trouble-shooting. We need 
rather a resolve to enrich in every way 
we can the relations which in our secret 
hearts we value most. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, published 

monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1944. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS ) 
COUNTY OF COOK jf 
ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Wm, A. Dunlap, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of The Kiwanis 
Magazine and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis Internation- 
al, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, 
O. E. Peterson, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Managing Editor, Wm. A. Dunlap, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Business 
Manager, Wm. A. Dunlap, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 


member, must be given.) Publisher, Kiwanis 
International, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
lli.; Ben Dean, President, 208 Houseman Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. Hudson Huffard, Vice 
President, Box 548, Bluefield, Va.; John J. 
Smith, Vice President, 2224 McIntyre St., 
Regina Sask., Canada; Hamilton Holt, Treas- 
urer, 2200 Forsyth Road, Macon, Georgia; O. 
E. Peterson, Secretary, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him, 
WM. A. DUNLAP, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd 
day of October, 1944. 


(Seal) 
(My commission expires January 13, 


GEO. A. SEYFER, 
1947.) 








An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Delicious Texas Tree-ripened Oranges & Grapefruit 
Lower Rio Grande Valley Selected Citrus The World’s Finest 





Prepaid Express Shipments Our Kiwanis Underprivileged Child Program 


"2 Bu. will receive all profits. 
Mexican ¥2 Bu. Bushel Y — d , itl : —— fruit 
Basket Basket Basket our triends an customers wi enjoy a asker of cifrus frul 


for Christmas. It is the ‘most appreciated” gift during these times. 


Mixed Fruit $5.00 $3.00 $5.50 The Mexican bamboo basket shown is also an attractive and 
Oranges 5.25 3.25 5.75 useful item for the home. 

; Why not send your customers this pleasing gift? We will ship 
Grapefruit 5.00 3.00 5.50 direct prepaid and will quote special prices on quantity orders. 
Express charges are less to Texas towns; so deduct 40c a package. Order today — indicate shipping date. 


Send orders and checks to: Sam Benito Kiwanis Club 
P. O. Drawer 2031, San Benito, Texas 














‘Tina Soha! 


N-470 (Member’s Ring) 
Smooth shank ring with “K” emblem in 10K gold. 


RO MMRSINCOE 54 xis: screais clés Suen eric RES S $ 5.00 
WORT Ooi wien baa tika le aru tus SYaeralnidlale ares 12.00 





N-1028 (Member’s Ring) 


Figured shank with “K” emblem in 10K gold. 





SUM DA INEM RUU OR ios, 2s creat ees iciey Wikis weal $ 5.00 

INES ecco ore een en nnd iotsc Soaks 12.00 

Ladies, if you are looking for N-405 (Officer’s Ring) 

a perfect Christmas gift for that 10K oe ae eae §14.00 
Kiwanian husband of yours, he’d (Subject te 20% Federal teveliy Pex) 
be pleased as Punch with a ring. a ae 


Mail Your Order Now To 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


5320 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE .. . CHICAGO 

















GIVE THE HORSE A CHANCE 


Industry’s problem and labor’s problem 
are identical. Industry must have a prod- 
uct that is wanted by the people at prices 
they are willing to pay. Labor must have 
jobs at wages which will enable them to 
purchase the goods of industry. This 
automatically assures a high standard of 
living and purchasing power. 

Industry is a good truck horse, but if 
you overload the wagon with high taxes 
and put on the brakes with low produc- 
tivity, the horse can’t pull the load. 

The normal load industry must carry 
is heavy enough. It must make products 
the people want, sell them at a_ price 
they can afford to pay, give large-scale, 
steady employment, and yield profits to 
investors. 

To assure a market that will support 
large-scale, steady employment, prices 
must be kept down; to keep prices down, 
taxes must be reasonable and produc- 
tivity per man must be high. 


Profits are necessary to industry for 
the purpose of: 


(a)—research and invention 


(b)—to assure bankers that loans made 
with your savings and my savings 
can be paid back, 


(c)—to assure those people, who have 
money to invest in industry for new 
machines and plants, that they will 
not only get dividends on their in- 
vestments, but will be reasonably 
sure that the principal will not be lost. 


All of this takes good management and 
good labor relations. If the old horse is 
going to pull the load you want it to, 
then give the horse a chance. 
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ENGINEERING 


Brings to Industry and Business 


25 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


THE TRUNODLE COMPANY 


CHICAGO + City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. NEW YORK + Graybar Bldg. + 420 Lexington Ave. 











